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From tlio WVi-kly Tribiinr. 
yATI'RDAY NK;HT THDl'C.HTS. 

T1i« "It dav»' work i" 'I"""'' 
Tlitthamli rralilio", 'lie louffli liirinoili', 
Till- clone cou»iimiu|! can>», llio laskinif loila 
'lliiil li.iu(t arouud ono'n foci in onukoriug coila — 

Thoir woi kly ooiirao in riiu. 

Sit Ihouiii SaWalli poaco; 
rom|M»o tliv woary limlw iu laliRuor awcft; 
I'ol.l thy tiniil haiidn, anil rost tliy fnll»ring foci— 
O. gralcfuify lliis mortal framo will grcol 

From care a uliorl r«lon*c. 

Wipo from lliy ilnsty brow, 
"('arf-fnl anil Iroulilcd ubont many tilings;" 
llnlooso Iho cnnibrons honw-work robo wliicll 

clings . . 

So cIospIv Ibat llio struggling ii|iiril-wing9 

Hang heavily and low. 

Still nu thoo, on thoo yot 
Tlio ii|>iril of ilo»iioiidency i« strong; 
Klill crowding caroK unto thy lot belong; 
Still iiiusl tliou atrive with outward ill and wrong. 

And many a vain regret. 

(">, hurried life of mine! 
How " few and fir between " thy dreaming bonra : 
How shonUlsl tbou turn a«ide to gallii r Howern 
From fairy-land, when on tliy liuiuan bowers 

The mm forgets to shine? 

My ytarning, yearning heart! 
Ih this inteiuie aspiring to be free 
A hnupy or a mournful thing to Iheo? 
For, 01 it halh but little harmony 

With earthly lot and part. 

Ye.s. there it pain in this 
Most passionate loipring lo o'erreaoh tho rlay — 
This exile-thirst wliirb stronger grows each day 
To take the inorning^wings and flee away 

To realms of piirfr bliss. 

And yet, not all in vain! 
l)o not these cravings in the linnnted bre.ist 
Whisper tlie soul, "f.o. this is not your rest; 
A now exiNti'nce,iu a home more blest. 

Is yours to gain?" 

A homo of such deep peace 
As eve ne'er saw, nor hiith it enteroil s'er 
Man's heart to dream of that celestial sphere 
Where Cod's own hand shall wipe away each tear 

,^nd bid all sorrow ceasi'I 

Then strive, O, still strive thou 
To keep, amid life's weary, wearing din, 
Polislied and pure the immortal g,'m within — 
So thoii ere loug that perfect rest sliall will 

Unrealized below. 

And now, o'erwearied on«, 
With thy last waking thoughts give Uianks to 
Heaven 

That to eartli's toiling children He has given 
A holy pause from care — that this seventh even 

Findeth tliy labors dune. 

Ask Him lo lift thy heart 
With nil its huniau yearnings from the dustj 
To slrengthi-n thy weak soul, and (ix its trust 
Firmly on Him — and willi the perfect just 

Oivctlieo thy better part! 



A N T I - S L A V E R Y 



SLAVRRY IN NKW JERSEY. 

Trenton, May 21, 1815. 
(Reported for the Express.] 

The Court bcinj; o|>em;d — present tlie 
Chief Jiislior, anil justices Ramlolpli, Car- 
penter anil Ni'viii.s. Mr. llrailley, counsel 
for I'ost, the owiifr of tlio old sl.-ive, said tie 
was Hot ready. The Court then inlinmted 
that they wouhl hear the argument on the 
demurrer, interposed in the apprentice case. 
'I'his cttsc is as follows: — 

In Suprnne Court of Nrw Jersey, i 
Tho .State r*. Edward Van IJcureu, ^ 

Thi.-« is a case of a writ of Habeas Corpus 
issued on motion <if C. B. Palmer, Esq., as 
Attorney, and Alvau Stewart, Esq., as coun- 
sel for Mary Tebout. The writ wxs grant- 
ed in open court. The object of the writ 
is to compel I'xiward Van Bcuren ta bring 
before the Court, Mary Tclwut, and the 
cause of her detention by the said Van Beu- 
ren. 

The .said Van Bcuren claims to hold the 
said Mary, by virUie of the Slave Laws of 
New Jer»f!y, as his property, liorn of a ne- 
gro woman, who is a slave, having licen 
born before 181)1, and claims that he pur- 
cha'ied the said Mary of one. who liought 
her of another, in fact that rihe hail been 
sold three or four times; that she is now 
iiineti-en years of age; ami said Vim Bcu- 
ren claims her as his pro|K'rty until she 
shall be twenty-one years of ape. Mr. 
.Stewart ooiitciids that the new Conslilulioii 
of Ibis Slate has aliolisheil Slavery, and 
with it .Apprenticeship as its offspring, — 
tho wliolo system i>fri«he3 in a coniinon 
grave, by virtue of th.it instrument. 

This question involves the lilierty of a- 
bout 7110 slaves, aiul from two to three 
thousand apprentices now held as slave.s, — 
the males until 'ib, and the females until i\ 
years of age, — although the statute calls 
them free, liecausc l>orii since 18(14. 

Alvan Stewart, K'?q., for the demurrer, 
roie anil invoked the kind consideration of 
the Court for the man-right, as it shows to 
the rights of proiMsrty. He said that tho 
tJourls of justice, in thi.'i country, have de- 
voted most of their labors and leurnin 
the settlement of questions affecting the 
rights of property. The controversies a- 
liout lands and estates, with all the subtle 
raiiiificaliuiis of law logic, cjtse hunting, li 
brary searching, for the opinions of a by- 
goite generation of legal thinkers to pro| 
up or overthrow tho pivssing pro|x>siiions of 
tlie age, com|)rise much of the legal effort 
and all the legal learning of modern limes. 
(Considering the miirhty questions of human 
liberty, which might grow out of the State 
and national con.stitiilions, and ten thousand 
other views of human rights, it seems pass- 
ing all bt^'lief to lie told lliat there is not one 
volume of reports, argumi nts and decisions, 
in U'half of tho great inalienable rights of 
man, invaded as they are. in every direc- 
tion, overthrown ami trodden umier foot, 
rus they are, at every step of our march, as 
1 a n.ition and a |jeople. The direi lion of 
mankind seems to have been directed lothe 
conliiigcnees, incidents, and appurlenaiicei> 
of the race, ratlu-r than lo ibc Man liiin- 
Kelf. (Vngress has maiufe-ted far more 
ani'iuty to take care of Ihe hats men wear 
than of Ihe heads within them: of the lioots 
than the feet they enclose, and of Ihc cnals 
than Ihe iKidics ihoy cover. That grave 
aidemlily can dispute, fiom Christm.a.s In 
■ loi.'-days. about the TarilV, while |MMilious 
liir the alsililion of Slavery in the District 
of (.!olunibia are sulTerc l to jjo unheard. 



i\olliiiii; h.'is Is'cn held .so cheap as bum.'in- 
ily. on llic averat;c. If every man had his 
aliquot proporlii^ii of the injuslie-e done, in 
this land, to human rights, the prestmt t'ree- 
iiien would commit suicide in scll-dirfciwe, 
or el.se lie im|ielted to go to Ihe IVslta of 
l''.gypt, by the way of Russia, fatr the |iro- 
tcclion of his (KTstiiial llberly. IjOiig ere 
this wr should have tested, in l>ohalf of our 
crushed and bleeding brother, every law 
and constiliilion in tliis land, and elicited 
evi-ry particle of jusllci! and humanity 
therefrom, and ascertaiiiol the depth and 
breadth of the stream of ■Vmericaii jnslice, 
and how far our lioislerous .llh of July pro- 
tensions fall in Ihe rear of juilieial mercy; 
bow viisl the interiiiiiiable space between 
our abstractions and praclicalilies! Ob! 
when sliall we s«'e that glorious day when 
the lion and the hiinb shall lie down togeth- 
er? That day, when the law, with its mer- 
ciful power, shall lie extended to all^jyhc^i 
nolle shall bi* found overriding its iiijiipe- 
lions, nolle out of the retch of its |irolec- 
lioii, defeiiiliiig all me'n. whether in I he field 
or iu Ihe cily, on the highway or in the 
closet, when iU aliiKi«pherp Rliall he re5]ilT 
ed by the strong and the powerful, and the 
lungs of the infant in Ihe cradle shall swell 
with its holy inllalioii, when that law shall 
defend all, — shall pay the wages due to the 
individual lalMirer. vindicate Ihe right of 
man to himself, uphold the freedom of the 
Indian, the negro, the mulatto, the('liinese. 
;uid llie .Asiatic, making freedom for all, 
justice for all, wages for all, education for 
all, and religion for all. That time (he 
could not hilt hope) under the new consti- 
tution of New Jersey, in this State, at least, 
was not far distant. 

Iii6rd(!rtoshow thai the mercy of the con- 
stitution, a.s he understood it. in repudiating 
slavery, he would look a little into the orig- 
in and meaning of slavery, and .sec what 
were the intendments of the law in relation 
lo it. The old world was full of slavery. — 
After a struggle of 1200 years it was over- 
thrown in Oerniany, and ill all northern 
countries, before the steady approach of 
Christianity, which in counsels, and diets, 
and convocations, and judiciaries hati prov- 
ed a match for it. The nations of the 
earth reposed; under lhat name, slavery- 
was extinct in Cliristendoin. Then came 
tho discovery of .America by Columbus. — 
Tho red man of the Indies was laid hold of 
and enslaved, but they cea-sed to exist un- 
der the system until Las C,-iscs expressed 
the wish they might be ivploccd by Ihe 
colored man. Cardinal Ximenes op|>03ed 
it, but it was adopted, and thus bi-gan the 
sy.steni of African slave-trade. In ilie year 
lti20 you see the Mayflower appiiuicliing 
the bleak northern shores of this continent, 
to lay tho foundation ofa free republic. In 
tho same year, you see, Uki, a slave vessel 
apprikiching. under lialniy gales, the soulh- 
|iorle of the continent. ,\t one and the 
same time, the good and evil genius of the 
country. 

Mr. .Stewart then proceeded to cite Ihe 
title "Slave" in the Eiieyclopondla, from 
which it appears thai .i slave is in the ab- 
solute power of tho master, with regard to 
lllnj^iij. anri fi^tiim-. TK.» s».«^..l ac- 
cording to Vossius IS derived from Slavus, 
the name of a Scylhian people, called the 
Sclavoni. The Romans called slaves Srr- 
ri, — Crom serrare, — tokeep or save, — being 
such as were not killed in b,atth', but saved 
to yield money, eilher by sale or by their 
work or service. A slave bred in the fami- 
ly was called Verna. The Roman slave 
being set free tiwk the cognomen of his mtis- 
ler for his sir-name, relnlning his slave- 
name for his first, or what we denominate 
christian name. .Among those called 
slaves, in the laxity of phraseology, were 
those called by the Romans mercenarily — 
or mercenaries — hired out: Ihey were U- 
heri. or freeboru citizens, but were coin|)<;l- 
led by jioverly to hire out to the rich. The 
(ireeks called these persons TheU. — vid. 
Homer's Odysiiey. Another class were 
called "prodigals," among the ancients, — 
having lost their lilsTty Uy their impru- 
dence, and were detained by their creditors 
till the fruit of their labtjr w.as equivalent to 
the amount of their debt. Such delinquents 
wore sentenced by the Romans to Ihe o.ar. 
Embusiasts, among the (Sormans, mention- 
ed by Tacitus, were those atldlcted to gain- 
ing, who, .after staking all their pro(x-rty, 
slaked their own persons, and losing, went 
into voluntary servitude, and, though youn- 
ger and stronger than the perstin lo whom 
they had lost, patiently suffered themselves 
lo be bound and sold. [This was the old 
way of paying off a "debt of Aonor.'"] — 
Slaves, thus obtained, were forthwith sold, 
to gel rid of the scandal of such a gambling 
ictory. Such are the two kinds of Slave- 
ry; voluntary and involuntary. The lat- 
gives the victim no choice, but degraites 
the man at once into the brute. We had 
laves Is'fore the dchtge. SoiiM^ iitia- 
guic that Niinrod was the firs! slaveholdi!r, 
as iK-ing a warrior and hunter, and so tisjk 
captives in war, and reduced them to bond- 
age. Pope says, 

"Proud Nimrod first the bloody chose hegnn, 
A iiiit;li(y Iniiitor! And his prey was man.'" 
.And much other curious and antiipie 
learning on Ihe subject of voluntary and 
iiivoluuUiry servitude, illustrative of the 
customs and usages of ( i recce and Rome lo 
wards slaves, was cited and dwell u|ion by 
the learned counsel. then referred to 

Howell's slate trial.s, 20 vol. p. 1, luring the 
case of Somer»*l, 177t, which w:is argued 
twice. Mr. Stewart reviewed the whole 
cuse, as showing the eslimato then held of 
ihe nature iijid charactt^r of villiMniige or 
involuntary servlUido. It was deemed 
therein that much servitude weakmed the 
Stale. He tidvertod, in this connection, 
lo the fact thai South Carolina, when La- 
fayette arrived there, cnuhl not furnish her 
quota of soldiers, in tlu^ revoliilioiiary war, 
the people U-ing obliged lo slay at home, to 
protect their own State against their slaves. 
Ho attributed Ihe lo3.s of Washington, in 
the bust war. to lhos.ame cause. He quoted 
Locke, in proof that no man can enslave 
himself; if a man commits a crime, it can- 
not extend lo his issue as it would do. if 
man had this right. And he weni on to re- 
view the merciful intendim^nts of the Eng- 
lish judiciary fin- nine generations — a (le- 
riod of .MX) years — In regard lo this i|ues- 
lloii of Ihe national rights of man. He 
g.ive a description of the relations of ril- 
hins reganliiiil and rillei:is in gr<i.»s. or l»3- 



lli" Auucrsel case, anil ti insist lhat in like 
iiuinncr it should U; so. i.;l New Jersey, un- 
der the new consiitutlou. The existence 
of a doubt should lie in ft Vor of the slave 
or appri^iilice. .\nd the sai-ji' jioints weru 
enforced by citizens from other a ilhorities. 
Villeiiiuge nuisl begin with meiiiory. If 
the child of villeins was Iwrii oil' the i.'inor 
he was free. .A bastard, horn of a \illcln, 
was free. Ilaptisin freed the villein. Tin 
writ of hmninrm rrp/c/iiaiuio was rlway 
sued out ill such a casi', and w;is always 
.succx»sful. Even a nionslcr, bought in 
Asia, and shown .as an exhibition tbriiiigh- 
oul Eirglaiid, having some form of man. was 
freed under lhat merit. He went on lo siv: 
Slavery is so abhorrent Ui all justict, 
mercy, and humaiiily, that all the inlend- 
mciitb of law and justice are opposed to il, 
so that till,' legal writers of slave couiilri<>s 
idl iidniit that il can only exist by force of 
positive .statu le law. The lc\ scripta must 
\ic its foiiiidatien, and Ihe source of all pow- 
er, which one man exercises over another 
III making a f< lluw lieing his ch;ittel, his 
slave. All the slavery which sprang up in 
these colonics had. as a general rulo, noth- 
ing hut the ciisloin of a few barbarous plan- 
ters tis its origin; which custom was a|ie 
within Ihe memory, and ran not Imei^^^i 
lhat unsurveyed |K>int of antiquity, Um»- 
scending all human memory, wliere its 
source was hidden in the night of by-gone 
ages. Not that common law, wlileli uiis 
supposi'd to Ixi handed down from genera- 
tion lo generation, in the libraries <if the 
judges and the lawyers, as copies of ob.so- 
lete, and worn out, or extinct statutes. As 
the soiil survives tho Is sly, .so it supposed 
these customs, or common law, to be the 
spirits of de|)arted statutes, the very tomb- 
stones and groves of which can Is; no longer 
found in the land. '•Cino-cs fierieruni:" 
hut then their imjierisliable souls remain 
slill lo "uide and direct onr frailty on the 
doubtful journey of life! Rut slavery is 
within "the memory of man." with all its 
monstrous broixi of crimes; and whei-ever 
you find a well founded doubt as regards its 
authority, lo exist, as an institution, human- 
ity is entitled lo the bcnelit of that doubt, 
and the oppressed should assuredly go free. 
.As between strength and weakness, power 
.and imbecility, if a strong doubt arise in the 
mind of the court, the mercy of the l.aw im- 
p<-ls it lo decide in favor of the weak and 
imbecile, and of "Ihoso who are ready lo 
|>erish," so iloth it seem that every inlnul- 
mrnl is in favor of natural rights, until the 
contrary bi- made expressly to-nppoar. If 
llie new Constitution of New Jersey had 
seriously drawn into question ihc compli- 
cated villainies of this inslltulion, this court, 
I believe, would have been comjK-Ued by 
the spirit of our laws, and a.s faithlul ex- 
pounders thereof, lo say that the grave 
loubtitsfdf Would Isi the emaiicipation of 
the enslaved. But the court is not com- 
pelled lo liMik to such a cloudy and unsatis- 
factory source as lh:il, in the case of Now 
Jersey slavery; for its conslilulioii in the 
first seelioii, asserts the great principles of 
the Declaration of liide|Kiidence, that all 
men are, by nature, free; that they htive 
certain inalii-naUlv ri^tit.-v, iMMonf; which are 
life, lilierty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Eor these great nian-riglits there can be no 
sidler, no buyer — they are inalienable; for 
if a man could sell his Ixxly to another for 
llie gohl mines of the gloix-, and convert 
himself into the eliallel of the buyer, he 
would liecoine as much a man as ever lived 
ill the universe of (ioil by the ogieration, if 
the law of slavery was applied lo him; for 
all that the slave hath, and all lhat he may 
quire, becomes the prop-rty of Ihe nms- 
ler, anil so the condition of Ihe sale being 
necessarily void, so is the sale, and the 
whole o|ioration is thus demonstrated a 
moritl iinpassibilily. .And thus is it lhat 
these elementary or natural rights ar« just- 
ly said to be inalienable. -And so arc they 
upon yet another ground. They are 
a trust confided lo each man by his Maker, 
for which he is held responsible, and for the 
use he makes of them. That he may lie so 
accountable, he must bo left a free agent. 

Adverting again to the case of Somerset, 
he quoted Lord Mansfield's reply to Dun- 
iiiiig's argument, that if Somerset was set 
free, the UOO negroes held in Slavery in 
the West Indies must lie set free, of course: 
said Lord M., "I cannot undertake to direct 
when and where the last shall operato: it is 
not for the Court lo determine that matter: 
the law does it by itself." This case was 
argued Iwia-, as apjiears in the booVs;and 
il was done, in fact, once more Ijesides. — 
The first time it was decided that Slavery 
did exist, by the laws of England. Gran- 
ville Sharp brought il up a second time: ar- 
gument was heard again, though the Court 
decided as before. Tho argument was, 
however, heard patiently; anil it was heard 
a third lime, by the (lourt, and the man was 
set free. No plea of r/s adjudicniu was in- 
lerposetl, tho world w.as full of slavery at 
the time, — all the ile|)endencies of England 
were rife Willi it abro.ad ; — villeinage was 
unre|K'aled, the ('oininon Law riKOgnised it 
against human rights, and in fan; of all 
this, lhat noble judiciary seized hold of that 
great truth, and so treated it lhat their 
names arc handed down with a peculiar 
glory lo po.slerity, as having declared Ih.at 
whoso toiiclieil the clills and shores of Eng- 
land was, ipso facln, free. The intend- 
ments in all these cases were in favor of 
liberty: Ibis was the very form of tho de- 
cision, in cases of the sort, — "and this in 
favor of lilierty," says the rejiorler in the 
Crouch case, and others. Mr. Stewart's 
eulogy on the English law in this re8|ieet 
was full of fervent eloquence. He came 
then to the history of slavery in this coun- 
try, and to legislation at different limes in 
relation to it. He quoted the 1 0th article 
of the Treaty of IJhent, as follows: 

Whereas Ihe traflic in slaves is irreconcileable 
with the principles of humanity and justice, and 
re;is, both his .Majesty and the I! ui ted Stales are 
'ous of eoiilributing their eflbrts lo promote it.s 
entire abolition; it is hereby agreed that both the 
contracting parties shall use their best eiidcav 
Lceoniplish so desirable an object." 
Signed, a ilh December. IHl l. 



iialivei existing in Ifll-l; atid a law was 
passeil accDiiiplisliiiig that objcrl, the email 
cipatioii of 12,l)OO,000pf slaves. England 
has done her part^n carrying out that 
treaty, and (iiotwiilist.anding Ihe melan- 
choly |Misiiion of her laborers) she deserves 
cretlil for il. .Aiiiti'ica has coine iiilo the 
maii.ageiiient for the supprt^ssion of slave 
trade. Her laws lo lhat end are ample and 
good. But somehow or other, when she 
sent ships fo hunt out sluvelraders on the 
coiusl of Africa, they have not succeeded ill 
finding any. And here Mr. Stewart com- 
mented ii|Kin Ihe inconslKteiicy of the inter- 
nal slave trmle. He then c^ame lo ttio con- 
sideration of the spirit .and usages of the 
legislation of ibis country in relation lo sla- 
very, — stale and iialional, — .and, in the 
same connection, to cit«!t< arising under 
such legislation, and lo ihe decisions of 
courts lliereiipon : in order to define the ox- 
act character of the instititlion os it exists 
in this country. Some «f Ihese cases were 
exceedingly curious: nia#) uC them so 
strongly "iiileiiding" ngaiiift "li'jerly," as 
lo make the negro presnin[^>livelv a. slave, — 
d to throw every obstacle in tlie way of 
eniancipalion, in any way. [Wheeler's 
^'i^ic of Slarerij" and ulltrr anlhorilies.] 

I le toiik (K'casion to coinpllinent Ibc cou rt 
before which he was speaking upon hav- 
ing, in I33ti, reversi'd a fiirmer d(!eision de- 
claratory of the presiiinplioii of Slavery a- 
gainsl a black, and having declared that 
Ibis presumption no longer exists," irrlhe 
case u\'Sluiilenbiiri(h r.«. Ilarilaml: .'i Orcr/i. 

He then look up lite statute of New 
Ji rsey, in 1(!20. gradually abolishing Sla- 
very in that Slate, and for other purposes 
res|iecling slaves; which act esta'.ilishes the 
apprenticeship system; anil w'.iich calls 
those born after 1804, of slave parents, 
"free." This epithet, ho a'litcnded, wtis 
rroiicous. He is not an apprentice, like 
tho [Kior man's child hound out lo a master. 
In the latter case, thy over.seers of the |)0<ir 
are" lo bind only to good men. Look at this 
casc,of Mary 'reboiit, before tho Court, sold 
three times, tind only 19 years of age. — 
Whom is she bound out to? With what 
judgment? Ho is to 1k; Ixjund to the man 
who owns the slave parent, no matter how 
cruel, how tyrannieul, how inhuman. To 
tho man who has proved hiiiist'lf his worst 
enemy, the worse foo of his race. The 
statute empowers Ihe executors to dispo.se 
of the unexpired time of the so called ap- 
primticciship. Calling a man free, and yet 
holding h'ln in bondage, for twenty-five 
years! If a man strike the apprentice and 
brcjik his arm, who has Ihe action? The 
master, while the apprentice has Ihe pain! 
The statute calls, or nicknames him "free," 
mil so he would bt; at twenty-four, (the 
wom.an at eighteen,) if that were not a nick- 
name. As it is, it is ihe master who has 
the action, and the damages in the case sup- 
posed, for ihe tippreiitice is but a chattel, 
after all. 

At this point, .Mr. Stewart gave w.iy. the 
hour for dinner having arrived, — .and will 
resume his nrgumont, at aUjut ."3 o'clock, 
this afternoon. J. 



longing to a rilhi, or house of his masti 
The maxim then prevailed not, he would 
remark, • piirliit sei/uiliir iv/i/niH,"— -the 
slave or vollein fostered llii" condition, not 
oflhe mollier, but of the failwr. This waj 
Mierciful compared to the innvim of mislern 
times, regarding slovery, which mak"s ihe 
condition oflhe mother that oflhe child lo 
all genor.itinns. 

In Older lo show the inteudiiM'uls <if the 
Engli.sh judiciary to Is- in favor of lilK^rlv. 
VIr. Stewart continued to cite llargrav. iii 
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Joil. RuSSRLL, 

Alscrt Uai.i.atin." 

**I-)onn in triplicate." 

This treaty is a solemn covenant Ix^tween 
the two countries. England has done iiur 
part ill this covenant, and is slill holding 
oil her course in that direction. They a- 
Ixilijhed slavery in the British West Indies, 
and then apprenticeship, and Mr. .Stewart 
reviewed the progress of these operations, 
and others, to the same ellect,- — always in 
favor of personal liberty. In the same 
year, slavery was struck down at the(;a|K' 
ciftifKsl lliipe, and, under this very treaty, 
the British (iovernmentcaus. il the East In- 
dia Company to abolish tho servitude of the 



Afternoon Session as thk Coi ht. — Pres- 
ent, as before. 

.Mr. Stewart proceeded with bis argii- 
iiient in sup|Kirl of the demurrer. He lof)k 
up the new conslitution of .New Jersey, and 
the bill of rights contained in it — compar- 
ing it, in this p;irlieular, with th,at of Mas- 
sachusetts, which, for the purposes of this 
argument, he treatisl as identical in senli- 
lioth abolish slarery. Both say, 
that without "due process of law," no per- 
son shall be deprived of life, propi-rty, lib- 
rty, &c. IjCgislalion is not "process of 
law." He dewlt on the word "(lersons," 
in the United States coiiNlilulion, and denied 
Ib.at it meant slaves; slaves are chattels, 
like pigs, oxen and swine; breathing pro- 
(lerly; I'rom callella, in the old law latin, 
and .so ihe civil law regards thfuii; seme- 
times chattels real, sonietinics chattels per- 
sonal; but always chattels He denied that 
slavery is guarantieil by tho constitution of 
the I'niled Stales. [The Chief Justice as- 
sented to this proposition.] No slave in 
New Jers<;y, nor apprentice eilher, can be 
produced who can show any mark of adju- 
liicalion by which he be<'ame such by "duo 
process of law;" and thus, under the con- 
stitution of .New Ji'r.s<!y, .such slave or ap- 
prentice wouUI beenlilied lo his liberty, as 
a matter of right. So far as the decisions 
of Massachusetts are authority, the same 
words in its constitution aliolisheil slavery 
there. ['I Tyng. .Mass. Ch. Jus. Parsons.] 
[Pickering .Alass. t:i also.] Quotes Mans- 
field, (again) where he said the Court could 
not presume to direct where or how the law 
should operate, and this Is a reply lo the 
argument lhat certain consequences would 
follow a correct adjiidicntion of this cas<;. 
Showed that other municipal laws of New 
Jersey are contravened by the existence of 
apprenticeship, which brings this case un- 
der Ihc same principle .as the I'inglish one 
citi><J. Ijord .Mansfield says slavery can 
only exist by positive law. 1,'iider this con- 
stitution, could New Jersey pass such a law? 
If that Ix" true, then comes another section 
in this conslilution, which abrogates all 
laws repugnant thereto. Ther.? is but one 
view lo lake of this question; il is unan- 
swerable. Is slavery "repugnant" to lili- 
erty ? W bat a proposition lo ask ! Il seems 
almost like judicial trifling, to make those 
two tt!rms syiioiiy mous. Is there any chiuse 
in this con.stitiition to save this beautiful, 
lovely and holy institution? Ought not 
New Jersey to thank Heaven for its day of 
ilelivcrance from It, insleiul of hanging on 
lothe ohl, miserable, ricketty system? — 
(Cites Chief Justice Marshall, in llie".Antc- 
lope" case.) Slavery is repugnant to tho 
law of nature; every man h;is a right to the 
fruits of his lalxir. This law of nature has 
been adopted In New Jer.<iey. by the tulop- 
tion of Ihe constitution: and slavery, dei'id- 
ed lo lie opposed lo tho law of nature by 
Judge Marshall, (if that authority is admit- 
te<l here.) must go by the board. ((Juotes 
f'liief Justici' Shaw, of Massachiiselts, lo the 
saniecirect, very minutely*^ The civil law 
also expressly and explicitly characterizes 
and defines slavery to be contra nalitram. 
Mr. Stewart then came to the question, is 
Ihe colored man a liiiiitan being? He al- 
lu.led to the cases of two such In Ihe cily of 
New York, who could furnish examples of 
Ihe affirmative of this question ; and alluded 
lo the cruelty of Irealiiig lhat raix? as we 
have treated them, and then abusing them 
as being the c>>nnecting link between men 
and iiioiikiej. He recited the different ways 
in which Ihe prejudice of the white: is 
rihowii towardi the blacks. He contended 
thai Ihey were men — such men as this con- 
stitution contemplates. And if this be so, 
then, said Mr. Stewart, the argument seems 
to me to be |»erfectly unanswerable in favor 
of his emancipalion. The statement of the 
proposition th.at the colored people of this 
State, held in li'iuihr.'. . are iiv ii. M oineii 



and children, is above all ileiiioiistratioii, 
outstrips all logical deduclions. and ap|wals 
to our every |>erc(q)tion for its Iriilh, which 
can gain nothing from analogy, and borrow 
nothing .from illustration. Aniiquity and 
yesterday utter the same response. Every 
degree of latituile and longitude render the 
same verdict, whether at Trenton or at 
Tiinbuctoo. Whether In mind or in Ixxly, 
lor time or for eternity, Ihey are men and 
women, creatun^s of 1io|m', their eyes gaz- 
ing upon the brightness of the ancient heav- 
ens; their frames retaining the uncreated 
lineaments of the grandeur of their descent, 
— tho illuslriousuess of their origin — .and 
showing Ih.'it Ood is their Father — that life, 
liberty, uiid the pur.sult of happiness are 
His gifts to iheni as to those ofa ditlereiit 
complexion; that such is their rightful por- 
tiini ill this world — with a power and a 
privilege lo ascend in the scale of knowl- 
edge and happiness, and love, until they 
reach, by the merits of Jesus ('lirlst, the 
blessed Wi*rld to come. 

.And .Mr. Stewart went on to enquire, — 
does Ihe Constitution of New Jersey pre- 
scribe any rule of action inconsistent with 
the nature of a gooil conslilulioii? This 
(said he) leads us directly lothe inquiry, 
what is a Constitution, — w hat its nature, — 
what its object? Il may lie premised thai, 
lechnically sp<'aking, a Coustitiilion for the 
United Slates would be an act of emancipa- 
tion from every thing like tyranny or op- 
pression; il should lie the longest steji ever 
taken in tliir advancing civili/.atioii of man- 
kind; lhat is, supposing a ('onstilutioll to lie 
a covenant of Ihe whole |«'ople, for the 
defence and protection of the natural rights 
f man, — such .as life, lilx;rty, and pursuit 
of happiness. England tells of her Con- 
slitution; but, when examined by our mod- 
em notions of a Stale or National Consti- 
tution, it seems to lii^ar but a faint r.'soiii- 
lilanee to such an insiniment. What is 
meant by the Constitution of England 
seems lo lie made up of the extortions oftij 
ackiiowl».idgem*;nts of certain rights as ex- 
isting In the in:iss of the people, from the 
hands of different sovereigns, descendants 
of William the Conqueror, with certain 
arilinal changes, as during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, or the Revolution of It)83. 
These, and ihe legislation In the three 
estates of King, Lords and Commons, com- 
|H>sing Ihe Imperial Parliament, from year 
to year, and cenlury to century, all joined 
together, make up what an intelligent Eng- 
lishman iiietuis by the Conslitution of the 
British Empire. When the sturdy barons 
of 1'2I5 met, with sword in hand, their 
iffrlghted and feeblit monarch John, at Riin- 
nymede. and demanded tli.at he should sign 
Magiiia C'hart.a, or die, no one will say, 
however important the charter of rights 
lit have been, there was the faintest 
■mblance in it to one of our .American 
t 'oiistiltilions, when the mode or manner of 
Heeling Ihe sensij of the Governors or 
governed in the adoption of such an iii- 
slrumciit Is taken into consideration. 

Kranco, during her great revolutionary 
struggles from 1780 to the three d.ays of 
the lUrricades, iu 1830, being the linol 
termination of her organic luid elementary 
attempts to agree in what form ]iowershould 
be exercised, or protection secured, attempt- 
ed an imitation of our .American examples, 
by submitting their dlfi'erent CoiLstitutions 
to tho people for adoption or rejection. — 
But look at the German Slates, Prusia, 
Russia. .Austria, Italy, and wretched Spain, 
each looking lo the prerogatives of the 
crown for that security of life and lilierty 
which should have constituted the priinitivo 
layer of human rights, expressed and adopt- 
ed by tlie People, for their own safety and 
happliies.s. Look, Uxi, at the charters sent 
over to this country by the Kings and 
Ciuccnsof England, lo govern us, when wo 
were colonics. Sometimes, ihoy were in 
the form of a propriety; at others, of a 
ompany, and at others, of a royal grant lo 
certain persons, authorising Iheiii to elect 
inenibers, representatives, or burgesses, to 
iiiuct iu assembly and legislate. Yet no 
one, in the early |>orlions ol these times of 
royal charters, and kingly grants of rights, 
si'emcd to question their propriety, or so 
much as dream of their glaring absurdity. 
To return to our more immediate subject 
of consideration; what, then, is a Consti- 
tution? It is an instrument made for the 
surer protection, and better defence of the 
natural rights of men, consisting of life, 
liberty, property, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. It is a covenant of the whole peo- 
ple with each person, and of each |»rson 
with the whole [leoplc, to protect and defend 
these natural rigliU for each person. — 
.Many have been deluded by the preroga- 
tives of monarchy to suppose that men de- 
rive their rights of life, and those other 
privileges from Ihe fuiiilamontal Conslitii- 
tioiis of a country, and look up to them with 
a sort of revereiico as the source of such. 
But it is direct from the Almighty, as His 
free gift, lhat wo claim to receive these 
unalienable right':: rights to do all and 
everything, not forbidden by His express 
ceniiiands, and not injurious to a fellow 
b<;Iiig. Now tliesu God-given rights are 
called by elementary writers, man's natur.al 
rights, while, hov.-cver empty handed a 
mortal may enter this world, he or she 
brings into It, the evidence of title thereto 
b<;ing wrillenouton the human countenance, 
made visible in the divinity of tho human 
form, made, as It is, in the image of his 
Maker. To be sure, a feeble copy of that 
celestial iiriginal. but still that It is a copy is 
the unlin|>cachablc word of Heaven, prov- 
ing the grandeur of man's desreut, the 
loftiness of his lineage, the illuslriousness 
of his origin. From a Conslitution a man 
derives no nalural rights. The secondary 
ones of eitlzensblp, of voting, of holding 
offiiH;, as means of carrying out the great 
primary object of the Constitution, the 
coiicenlrallon of tho |)Ower of the commu- 
nity for the protection of their natural 
rights, he do<^s derive therefrom. But a 
Constitution comes from the weakne.sa of 
etu'h mail, and bis utter incompetency to 
tiefend the natural rights which God has 
given him, against iho violence of the 
strong, the avarice of the selfish, and the 
iiialieo of the cruel. We need a Constilu- 
ti'^n to protect each from tho invasion of 
others, just as wo need a fence around a 
field of corn lo defend il from the trespass 
of the lawless herd; but we no more derive 
our natural rights from Ihe Coiislilutioii. 
than the owner of the field derives his lit! 
to the land from his fence. That title is 
derived hy potent from the supreme power 
of the Slate, and he places his fence around 
it, not as a source of title, but to protect 
himself in the enjoyment of its fruiu. So 
a Constitution is a ieiice around our nalural 
rights, to give us the fruils of life, and 
properly, and the attainment and enjoy iiv nt 
of happines.s. In its nature and genius, it 
is created for the protection of these rights, 
ami no', fur th' ir dcst ruction, unless bv way 



of rurfclluie, I;i the cases of high crimes 
and misdemeanors against .six'iety. To 
sup|>o.se a Conslitution made and adopted by 
a community by which a sixth or tenth 
thereof coiisunt, Insteail of deriving any 
IsMiefii from the instrument, to be forever 
stripped and bereaved of their natural 
rights, and be forever left, not only without 
prolecllon, but, also, be deprived, from 
generation lo generation, of all capacity to 
have natural rights, — the forlorn victims of 
avarice, lust, cruelty and contempt, — pov- 
erty, in its most abject form, — without the 
power of asserting the strength Heaven 
litis given them to protect their most valua- 
ble national rights, — is certainly one of the 
greatest solecisms ever expressed : an in- 
comprehensible, yea, sublime absurdity, — 
and the greatest iiwull ever oirered to 
human nature. And such, suinc men pre- 
tend, is the Constitution of the United 
Slates! Tlic idea, that a fence around tho 
field of corn snp|Kaed, was made expressly 
to destroy one sixth part of ihe products of 
that field, were not mora absurd, than to 
sujipose a Caiisiitullon lo have lieeii made to 
destroy tho natnial anit God inherited 
rights of one sixth pari of that very |>eo- 
ple. for whom the instrument wai furmed. 
1 deny the existence of any power in tho 
Conslitution of the United Slates, to denude 
or strip one innocent human being of llio 
rights I have enumerated. It could no 
more do it than it could enslave an arch- 
angel, or make a king! The idea, often 
thrown out, that the secret intentions of the 
framersof the Consliliilion must besought 
for in cotemporary commentaries — in the 
.Mailison papers, for example, — for the pui- 
paso of colli radieting the very lexicogra- 
phers of the English language, as to the 
nieauing of words, — and the well known 
use of legal language, loo. as defined fro 
a thousand years by an unbroken stream of 
legal adjuiilcjitioiis running back to the 
earliest epoch of English civilizalion, is 
ireposlorous tx-yoiid comparison. Suppose 
tho framers were asliainod of their own 
wicked and secret inlciilions, and employed 
the language of justice, mercy and humani- 
ty, having all the lime, however, a myste- 
rious, inhuman and cruel meaning, destruc- 
tive of huiiian libiM'ty, justice and religion, 
but dare not employ the language which 
would express those atrocious moral obli- 
quities, — which shall wo adopt, — the one 
they dared not employ, or th.at which' they 
lid u.sc? Shall we adopt Ihe wicked temp- 
tations of the Prince of Darkness, which 
crossi s their minds, and reject the divine 
record, in.scrilied by the angel of light ond 
mercy? Shall their cruel thoughts, uiiro 
corded, supercede their merciful written 
words? Shall we have the profligacy to 
.adopt a meaning which makes tho whole 
American nation confederates in the crime 
of making slavery by force or organic law 
in the ( 'onslilution, while, under the same 
form of crime, — to-wit: — making a man a 
slave on the high seas, or on the coast of 
A frica, wo declare, by an act of Congress, to 
Ik! piracy, and as such, punishable with 
death? Or is the business of so humane, 
honorable and profitable a character, that 
the nation wishes lo rcsvrve the distinguish- 
ed glory to itself, .as amongst the highest 
prerogatives of Its sovereignty? Was the 
Conslituliou made as the great charter 
party of piracy — to establish slavery on 
tho hearth stone of suprene (lOwer, within 
the "ten miles square," and in the territo- 
ries, of which, eight slave States were 
made? For, iu those eight States, slavery 
lid originate out of the act and authority 
of Congress. But the sickly sensibilities 
of those who are so tuixious to honor and 
respect their unwritten inhumanity which 
(iti.s said) our ancestors had not the daring 
to place on record, should not blind them to 
the fact that the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States did nothing more than 
report, in 1787, Ihe form of the instrument. 
Tlu-y did not make il. But delegates were 
chosen; thirteen dislinct Slate Conventions 
sat ami considere<l it, in the suminer of 
1788, — and none of them adopted it. And 
is it hither we must go for the true inter- 
pretation; to tho adopters, and not the 
framers of the Constitution. The adopters 
derived no benefit f>om the Madison pa|>ers; 
they acted upon the fair im|K)rt of the 
words liefore litem; and they read the in- 
strument submitted to them by the common 
light shed upon their minds from the genius 
of the language in which they wrote and 
spoke. 

The preamble to a Constitution is always 
the last |iorlion prepared and adopted. — 
After the Convention had before them their 
entire work completed, they prepantd and 
reported a preamble thereto, — which, in the 
fewest words, revealed the grand desire and 
object of the framers or adopters of lhat 
real fundamental law. 
It would seem that a preamble to a Con- 
stltuti.jn or law is inleiided to protect the 
reputation of the makers of siicii an instru- 
ineiit. and to relieve tliem, as in this case, 
from a loud of calumny which their pro- 
phetic eyes foresaw might be heaped upon 
their memory, by a graceless and pervert- 
ing posterity. Il was intended as a key lo 
every secret; and when aught was doubtful, 
lo unravel the skein, .and lo lead the doubt- 
ing mind, by the nearest rout, beyond the 
maze's of the labyrinth ; a finger-board, point- 
ing out the road of justice, lilierty and secu- 
rity ; of national and individual rights, and 
of protection to all the generations of man- 
kind who might he born under its shadow, 
and be called upon to interpret Its provis- 
ions. Lot us see how it roads: 

"We.tlic people of Ihe I'nited Slates, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
secure domestic tranquility, provide for Ihe com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty lo lis and our pos- 
teritv, do ordain this Constitution for the United 
States of America." 

Congres-s held Its session in 1780, at 
Annapolis, Maryland; the requisition made 
on the Slates for their quota of revenue 
was often disobeyed, as under tho old con- 
federation Congress had no power to act 
upon the States, save by recommendation 
and moral suasion, and could adopt no 
stringent or compulsory measures to exact 
obedience. * • * ♦ • 

Mr. Stewart then dwelt at some length 
further U|wn the Intendments of all law in 
favor of liberty, and he contended lhat iho 
statute of 1820 is extinct — with the system, 
or inslituiiou, which is extinguished by this 
new Constitution, and it is not, therefore, 
of any further practical effect or use. — 
This he enforced and illustrated in various 
ways, very forcibly. Ho said, the Court, 
in this case, are compalled, from tho ampli- 
tude of their powers and the breadth of 
their commission to determine, uniler the 
new Conslilution, whether slavery is abol- 
ished or not. Is not slavery an institution 
of the mightiest wrong, and a most formi- 
tlablo adversary lo those great natural 
rights of men inherited from the great 
Father of all created lieings? * ' 



* * * * This fearful insti- 
tution, claiming lo exist without even a 
particle of written authority, which Iiige- 
niiily could torture into a platform on which 
it might place its abhorred feet Is the es- 
sence of injustice and meanness, thrown 
into a mast compact form, slamling without 
an apology for Its birth, cxlsteiicif or con- 
tinuanoe. And, now, which shall stand? 
The great written organic law of universal 
lilsM'ly, or the unwritten law af slavery ? 
Which shall stand here in New Jersey,— 
Iho new Constitution, defending the natural, 
God-inherited rights of life, liberty and the 
enjoyment and acquisition of property, 
safety and happiness for each human l»r- 
iiig, born of woman, in this State, — or an 
institution, which Is not named, nor tolera- 
ted by the remotest application, in that in- 
slruineiit, and the office of which is to sub- 
vert every object for which a Constituliou 
was formed ? For a constitution is a cove- 
nant of the whole [leople with each |¥.'rsoii, 
and each person with the whole people, for 
the defence and protection of their natu- 
ral rights from invasion or destiuctioii. 
Now il is past my power to comprehend 
how the inslltulion for thedefence of life and 
lils-'rly can exist as organic law, without 
overthrowing all sorts of vile invasions of 
this divine principle, set forth in the first 
section of the new Constitution of New 
Jersey! The men who framed llie ohl Con- 
stitution of 177G for this State were not 
sui'h hypocrites as lo stamp that Coiistitii 
lion with a single provision asserting the 
gre.it human rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, as great fundanieiital 
rights, for the protection of which that 
Constitution was formed. No: these men 
knew a portion of ihf: [i<!ople of this State 
were wedded to the insatiable, — yes, inali- 
enable, — desire of com|ii'lling negroes, mii- 
lattocs, incslees and Indians to work for 
them for nothing, and~to make chattels or 
property of their [lersons, their wives and 
chililreii, as a marketable commodity of 
human sinews; men who were forbidden 
under the penalty of 39 lashes, from wan- 
dering from their masters' houses, on Sun- 
day, lor the infliction of which stripes, by 
order of a justice, a constable was, and is 
yet, (if this iniquitous institution Is not a- 
ixilislied,) to receive one dollar for per- 
forming this brutal servic*!. To add to all 
other ignoble acts on the part of the .State, 
was a provision, forbidding the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, if -10 years old or more, 
for fear of the distant contingency of his 
pauperism, and the obligation of the town 
to maintain him in his latter days. This 
was repressing the gushing streams of hu- 
manity, with a Vengeance, and If the slave 
was 40 years and upwards, it allowed llio 
owner no locus |i«iiilentia;, no space for re- 
|x iilance. .And such is still the case, if the 
iiistitulion of slavery exists with Its fright 
fill delornilty, under the present as under 
the old organic law of the Stale, 'i'lio 
Conslitution of Ma.ssachusetts, with tho 
same first section, borrowed by the framers 
of yours, with great fidelity, abolished sla- 
very in that State, ipso facto, from the day 
of Iheadoption of that Conslitulion. So does 
that of New Jersey. The only reason why 
slavery was not specifically declared to bu 
alxillshed by thai of Massachusetts was be- 
cause it was hoped that the disgrace of the 
institution's having ever existed there would 
be the sooner forgotten by omitting all allu- 
sion to il by name. .As lo .Apprenticeship; 
if Slavery Is abolished this nocessarily falls 
to tho ground with it as an incident; or, 
more properly sjwaking, as being tho same 
thing, in character and attribute as slavery ; 
only limited to some time short of human 
existence. Wherein lies the difference? — 
Does the word "apprentice" take tho pow- 
r of the master away from overspreading 
all the opening prospects of existence, any 
the less than If the apprentice wore a slave 
for life? Do not Southerners call slavery 
their domestic institute? Their peculiar 
institution? And the slave their servant, 
and his service as involuntary servitude; 
and do you not call the enslaving of the wo- 
man child until twenty-one, and the man 
child until twenty-five, apprentices, and de- 
clare tliein born free, if born afler 1804? 
How paternal? These epithets, domestic 
iustitutions, patriarchal instilutions! Ser- 
vant, apprentices, — that is learners, — from 
the Norin.an French, apprendre, 'to learn,' 
— iKirn free! And. after declaring their 
freedom hy birth, converting thorn into 
chattels and projierty, until the age of twen- 
ty-one or twenty-five; subjecting them to .all 
the incidents of personal property; speak- 
ing of the overseers and justices; stripping^ 
Ibeir parents of all care and jurisdiction of 
Iheir offspring, all direction as to their pur- 
suits or education, of the advice or coun- 
sel of such parents; and .always binding 
them, pro forma, to lhat man or woman, 
without exc<?ption, however unfit, from cru- 
elly, meanness, poverty or depravity, who 
hud innicted the greatest injury possible on 
the parents of such apprentices. In having 
held, and in continuing to hold their parents 
as slaves till death. This man can sell tho 
lime of his apprentice and his horse togeth- 
er; nay, — horse and apprentice may liotli 
bo sold, male and female, under the ham- 
mer at public outcry. .As a semi-slave, as 
a chattel, this apprentice may he lorn from 
his wife, or his wife from him, and their 
little ones left in the street, while the father 
is sent loone end oflhe State, and the moth- 
er to the other; and long years of brutal 
slavery and servitude Intervene before tho 
husliand and the wife shall meet again, or 
be re-united to tho children thus made or- 
phans. Yet this is called b.;ing 'free born !' 
This is merely an apprenticeship, — a learn- 
ing of some useful employment and occu- 
IKition ! This is, indeed, like the wicked 
wltcliBS in Macbeth — 

"Keeping the word of promise to tlio ear. 

To break it to tlie hope !" 
This Is presenting to tho lips of a hungry 
man the jioisoned bi-scult frosted with sugar. 
And the definition of boing born free, in 
New Jersey, is being born of a slave, and 
kept in slavery for twenty-five years. This 
looks not much like possessing the inalien- 
able rights spoken of in the Isl section of 
vuur new con.stltution ; or those guaranteed 
by lhat great law of Nature, for which so 
much respect is expressed therein. No. 
These words arc Ihe living spirit of truth, 
freedom, justice and mercy; leaving man 
with no birth-right impediments, — no in- 
terest i.f others in the use of their bodies, 
iiK-onsistent with the happiness and pros- 
perity of Ihe individual. They leavo each 
human being to realize and to fulfil the di- 
viuilv of his mission as hi; liest may. We 
all live in Ihe inidsl lietwocn two eterni- 
ties; the eternity of the Past, .and the eler- 
iiily ol the Future. Each hum.an being 
has come from the great Past, and as he 
tends towards the unexplored and illimita- 
ble Future, ho is bound lo carry out the 
ends, and lo fill up the measure of his des- 
rmv.whlch he cannot doin astalc of slavery. 



[In llie course of his argument, Mr. Stew- 
lu l took tlie occasion to repeat the thrilling 
sketch of the first manifestations of (l.vl's 
^displeasure against Slavery and Slavchohl- 
ers, as disjilayed in the awful plagues of 
Kgypt, when I'harauli refined to let ihu eu- 
slavetl Jews depart out of the land of their 
bondage, which, at the last niaeting of the 
,Anli-Slavery Society, in New York, a few- 
weeks since, we detailed somewhat minute- 
ly.] Mr. Stewart then wiMit on to give a 
cursory detail of the progress of human 
liberty, especially during tli<^ last half cen- 
tury, all over the world. It was now pro- 
ceeding, and will not this Court embrace 
this opportunity of joining in its prona- 
tion. On this iioint. Mr. Stewart founded 
an energetic ap|>eal to their honors, ami 
closed his deeply interesting argument late 
in the afternoon. 

He will be followed in the morning, by 
Mr. Zabriskio, of counsol Ibr Mr. Van 
nnh!n, tlx? holder of the apprentice, Te- 
i ill. The Court meets at 9 .A. M. 

TKE.NTON, .Mav 22, 1845. 
I.'. ENINO SessiO-V. — The Court met ac- 
cording to adjournmont. .Mr. Stewart ac- 
knowledged duly the compliments paid him 
by the lc!arncd counsel who coiimicnced the 
argument on the other side, and adverted, 
immediately after, to tic rather sneering 
comparisons made by that gentleman, Iw- 
Iwecn his, Mr. Stewart's arguments, and 
the ragged troops of falstaiT, which he 
averred all drummed together hardly maile 
a very invincible army. .\s to what he 
liad .said of the people of Bergen county's 
never having seen a live ttlx>litionist until 
one came there to serve the writ of habeas 
corpus, and that they had the forbearance 
to refrain from giving him a coat of tar and 
feathers, as not being a very formidable 
monster, Mr. Stewart congr.itulated them 
upon their having attained so respectable a 
pitch of civilization, in the midst of these 
(legcncralo days. He then paid a passing 
allusion to so much of the argument of Mr. 
Zabriskie, as had relation to the various 
cliques, factions, sects, and reformers of the 
day, to none of which did Mr. Stewart claim 
to belong. He had no sympathy with the 
Fourierites, the Non-resistants, tho Owen- 
ites, the tiarrisonites, nor any other iles. 
He went for theabolition of Slavery, by law 
and by the constitution, and in Now Jersey, 
es|(ecially where a constitution had just 
l)een ailopted. whidi of itself, al)ol islic<l that 
system. Having done this he .adverted to 
the eminently republican and iM-rulinrly 
American custom of coming togethijr onee 
in a generation, anil seeing if a little 
innendnient in the science of civil govern- 
ment might not be mailo, and repelled the 
inference of Mr. Zabriskie from the New 
York Convention Act, just passed, that rad- 
icalism was getting to bo the order of the 
day. And he look occasion to refer to Mr. 
Z's fling at Abolitionism, and to explain ex- 
plicitly the views of the Lil<orty party, of 
which he was a humble mcmlxir. He then 
proceeded to reply to the nrgmnent that 
the master stood in the light of a legal 
guardian, to his apprentice; and to show 
the distinction. A father may appoint a 
guardian for his child; the poorest man, a 
pau|K"r, has to be consulted in the binding 
out of the child. This is not done to a 
slave. No; the parallel exists not. It is 
slavery, and nothing else, call it what you 
will. Servant? I)()m/o«, the Greek word! 
I want to know, said Mr. Stewart, if a rose 
would not smell nssweet if you were to call 
it a toadstool? He then proceeded to en 
force his former argument, replied to by 
the other side, that it would l)e the master, 
and not the slave, even in New Jersey, 
who would derive the only benefit for dam- 
ages in case of injury to the slave, and not 
to the slave who had received the injury. 
The latter would lie a rival to the former 
in such a suit, and would bo prevented ; — 
Ixjcause it is the master who has the action 
against the injurer, ";ier quoil servilitim 
autisil." 

He supposed several cases, by way of 
forcible illustration. He insisted that 
(though denied by counsel) the Hill of 
Rights of .Massachusetts was authority in 
New Jersey, whose new constitution had 
copied it almost verbatim. It was worthy 
of its origin. Under it, Massachusetts, by 
her judges and most learned lawyers, had 
decided that slarcholding was inconsiKtenl, 
illegal and unconstitutional. If so there, 
it was so in New Jersey, with the same 
Bill of Rights. As to the argument about 
vested rights, remaining to the master, al- 
though the law is gone sustaining it, as eon- 
tended by counsel, Mr. Stewart treated it 
as the most perfect casuistry. If this were 
so, the new constitution cannot repeal an 
old law; it takes up a law its first section 
opposes and repeals, and keeps it alive un- 
der the form of an old and indefeasible 
right! Is this law in New Jersey ? Such 
is the law laid down by counsel. [Mr. 
Stewart reads the lOth section of the new 
constitution.] "The common law and the 
statute laws, now in force, not repugnant to 
this constitution, shall remain in force until 
ihey expire, or lie altered or rc|>ealed by 
the legislature, &c. &c., all rights of indi- 
viduals, iVc. &c., shall continue." If it was 
intended to .save slavery, it should have pro- 
vided that all unjust claims and wrongs, 
should continue and he |)erpetuated, the 
same as if the law authorising them before 
had not been rc|)caled. What a curious 
reading of a constitution this would be! 
Would not all the world cry out "shame 
shame!" upon such a constitution, and scorn 
to vote for it? The only way in which 
this noble instrument is to bo construed by 
the Court, is in the pure and plain son.se of 
its lulmirablc conception; — constitutions 
are not riddles, and the fair construction 
and meaning of the words of the 
instrument form the true and proper 
key to its interpretation. Ho adverted to 
other points in the argunienis of counsel, 
and among others, to that of Mr. Znbriskie, 
who had said that, as a natural fact, the 
first section of the constitution declared 
what was senseless and untrue. This he 
denied. The infant just born is free by the 
law of nature. Who dare take it from its 
parental hand? — Docs ho by the law of na- 
ture consider it his slave? Is it deemed 
dc|)cndent? Is not its claim absolute upon 
its father and mother, who brought it into 
lK!ing from the great eternity of the past? It 
is free, and independent, ami itliasa right to 
the united protection of all the inhabitants 
ol New Jersey, in that freedom anil inde- 
pendence. There is a perfect balance, 
which is equilibrium. Mr. Stewart regar- 
ded this question of Slavery in New Jersey 
as one alfccting the character of the coun- 
.try. He had lieen treated as an alien in 
this matter. He denicil his alien,age. He 
loved his kind. He cared nothing for him- 
-solf in these allusions. He hoped those 
things would not, with so caliglitened a 
court, make against the slave. Tic should 
soon be olT the scene; but while he lived 
he should plead for the .slave, and he 
hoped that now, in the morning of the now 
constitution, the court wouM take this 
opportunity of striking a blow for human- 
ity. 

It would be a glorious day for New Jer- 
sey. And as to the argument that it 
would be a fraud upon the |ieople to give 
I his construction to the constitution, he said 
that if this question had Ixien put directly 
lotho (leople they would have ab(jlishcd 
Slavery, and would now, (iftliey had ihc 



power,) byadijiiiiot vote. — There w 
70,000 or 80. OOO voters, and some three 
Ihousnnd of tlu' slaves or apprentices, and 
there was not one in fifteen, therefore, who 
were interested to d.> wrong, in this mat- 
ter. He felt persuaded that the free people 
of New Jersey would glory in signali^iiug 
their noble old free State by ridding it of 
this horrible and disgraeuful institution. 
Such, he believed, to l>e the true spirit of 
Jerseyiiicn. Mr. Stewart glanced at the 
Kuglish cases, (cited on jhe other side 
prove that Ivngland admits Slaveholilers' 
rights by her adjuc.ation,) and treateil them 
as having no relation to the argument. Ho 
cxplainecl thecauseof that policy, and de 
monstrated the entire im|>crtinency of the 
eases cited, to that in . hand. Mr. Stewart 
by this time had reached the argument of 
the junior eounsid in this case, Mr. Brad 
ley. Mr. Stewart vindicjiled himself from 
lhochargo.of blasphemy in the use hi: li.id 
m.nde of (Sod's displeasure at Slavery in 
Egypt. The great sin of Pharaoh, as all 
scripture shows, was opprugsion. It wa^ 
alluded to afterwards in the I'salms, by 
way of reminiscence of the days that the 
Israelites were delivered from bondage, 
when the Nile r.an blood, blushing with 
shame at the persevering wickedness of 
the wicked slaveholdi.'r, the King of Egypt. 
Mr. Stewart dwelt with great force on 
this point, and urged it with the sanii: 
zeal and force of fllusitration as before. 

.As to the passages in Scripture to prove 
that the Hebrew* hold slaves, they did not 
prove that such sfavery was a (Jod-given 
iustitulion. It was not an emanation from 
God. .Moses's government Was a theocra- 
cy, and every low began, "Thus sailh the 
Lord," just its in sonn- of the Stnlga instru- 
ments began, "By the Grace of God, 
Vmcn." It was not a divine institution. 
There were many others which wore adop- 
ted from expcidency and error. -And lie 
lanced that which Christ had attributed 
to the sutli;raiice of Moses, on account of 
the hardness of their hearts — that, relative 
to putting away the wife when she did not 
please her liuslmiid: "but it was not so from 
the beginning," the Saviour said. But, 
said Mr. Stewart, 1 sec no account of a 
Hebrew selling a slare ; they bought bonds- 
men of the Canaanites, &c. (as ulxive ad- 
mitted,) but they sold none. He then fol- 
lowed Mr. Bradley into the New Testa- 
ment. There were a great many good 
|Kiints alKiut the young counsellor — he 
would like tosee him as zealous in arguing 
a gooil cause. To lie sure, he had launeh- 
I out into a giMi.1 many anatlicm;is agaiiisj 
all who disagreed with him as to the mean- 
ing*f l erlain passages of Scripture, so that 
really if he had tieen the Pope, it might 
havelo^n dangerous for any one who dif- 
fered from him to stay in the same town to 
night. Mr. Stewart then contended that 
the servants alluded to in the epistles of 
Paul and I'etor were not to be deemed 
laves, necessarily. Such an interpreta- 
tion was clearly pc'i'ioyirinci/)// at the outset. 
The counsel given by the sacred writers to 
those servants (or s/an s, just as the gen- 
tleman pleases.) did not sanction the rela- 
tion, if, even, it was the most abject slave- 
ry. It merely taught those who suffered 
it, to be content witli their condition while 
they were in it. It was an institution of n 
people just converted, and just lieing con 
victed to Christianity, and it was treated as 
such by the apastles. The object was to 
set thi.^ good work a going, and to leave the 
spirit of Christianity to operate to the rec- 
tification of this and all other abuses. St. 
Paul does not condemn the Gladiator fights, 
and the other popular crimes of Rome, in 
his time. Does this prove that such things 
were approved of by the great Apostle? 
Dismissing this argument, as an exploded 
one, and as opening the door to a very dan- 
gerous mode of defending the institution of 
Slavery in its worst form, in this country, 
.Mr. Stewart then undertook to depict the 
blighting cirecl of Slavery upon the coun- 
try, selecting the State of Virginia, whose 
mines are full of ore, but not to bo dug by 
slave labor, whose soil is rich and full of 
or, but would yield its treasures to none 
but freemen's hands. Ho also particulari- 
zed the once splendid estate of Mount Ver- 
non, lis a melancholy illustration of his ar- 
gument. Mr. Stewart then passed rapidly 
over the other points made by counsel, 
among others to the argument based upon 
the .3d article of the 7th section of the Con- 
stitution, in which the legislature is forbid- 
den to p.ass a law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. There could be no contract 
in this matter. Slavery is a matter in in- 
vilum, and the party most interested has no 
voicf! in making the contract. To illus- 
trate one of the abhorrent features of this 
institution in the slave States, Mr. Stewart, 
adverting to one of the positions of the op- 
|>osite counsel, suppos<!il the following case. 
All old man, said he. whom wc will call 
Tinkeni. lived in Trenton, once upon n time, 
and not iK^ng long for this world, oolled his 
ten sons around hioi and told them, my sons, 
I have but little to give you of worldly 
property, and thciffore to start the five 
oldest of you comfortably in this life I give 
each of them one of iheir five younger 
brothers, to be his projicrty, — in other 
words, his slave, for life, and his posterity 
after hiin. -And you, the five youngest of 
my sons, must Ix: the slaves of your elder 
brothers. I do this in conformity with the 
usage of the citizens of a large nunilier of 
the States of this Union! But the eldest 
son says, 'Father, what are the rights and 
prerogatives which we shall, in that case, 
po.s,sess over our slave brothers?' 'Oh,' 
says the old man, 'you will reduce them to 
chaltels, or cattle, — living, breathing prop- 
erty, — tliatis air. It is perfectly legal, and 
you will be protected in the enjoynienl of 
your pro()erty; you are no longer to re- 
gard tiicin as sentient beings; you are to 
deprive them of all education, except the 
ctirt-wliip instruction; you arc to make 
them know and feel that their every move- 
ment is to Ix; regulated by your wish and 
will, and that they are subji;ct to be .sold, 
and worked, husband apart from wife, and 
wife from husband ; and their children from 
both. So, now, my sons, take your slaves 
and liegone!' Now, (i-ontinued Mr. Stew- 
art,) the story of this horrible deed reaches 
the ears of the citizens of Trenton, and the 
sanctum of its editors. A burst of indig- 
nation is the consequence. Every luxly 
and every press exclaims "monster! mon- 
ster! monster!" with one voice. It is ta- 
ken up by the jwople, and the press of 
Philadelphia and New York, and language 
grows weak, and imagination weary, in 
searching for fitting epithets, in which to 
condemn the foul and damning act of this 
heartless old villain, Tinkcm of Trenton! 
.Men come from a prodigious distance to get 
a sight of so much moral deformity, exist- 
ing in one man. The phrenologists come 
to examine hiscruniological developcments, 
wondering what manner of man-monster 
he can be; and the whole nation rings ^vitll 
the story, and but one opinion is expressed 
every where, in publicaiid in private, — and 
that of horror and astonishment. But, 
your honors, pans- in your outburst of hon- 
est indignation. Old Tinkem stands excu- 
sed, in view of the fact that not a week 
comes and goes in the regions of the sunny 
south, that dix;s not furnish a parallel to his 
conduct. A slaveliolding father there give? 
the children of hisown body, by his Ijond 
woman, — 1 mean his wife! It is ilone in 
twelve Slates out of the six and tweniy of 



the Cither wishes to endow his lu lr out of 
his posoessions. .And this I hold to be sla- 
very in the length and breadth of its llagi- 
tiousness; it is yet but one phase of its 
aliounding villainy. The picture is start- 
ling, frightful, revolting; but it is neither 
overdrawn nor loo highly colored. 

After a few cursory winding up allusions 
to some of the lesser points made by oppi>- 
sing counsid, Mr. Stewart brought his re- 
marks to a cIcHe by appealing to the ("ourt 
very earnestly as to the high and solemn 
duty left to them to perforin. Il is yours, 
may it please your honors, (he said.) Ui put 
the last, the finishing stroke upon Slavery, 
in one of the noblest oM States of this glo- 
riousconfedcration. It is an honor which 
you should covet. L' t no man takt it from 
you. Leave it to no olher hnndsio finish 
so noble n work. What wouW^ie world 
say, to sec a case like this, argued as it hns 
lK!en U^forc this ('ourt for two days, with 
the full light of this blessed and glorious 
Constitution shedding its rays upon it, turn- 
ed off and deeiilod against lihi-rly, n|>on 
the worse than doubtful authority of a few 
extinct and exploded statutes, w hich stand 
re|)caled in your cixle by the voice of the 
people speaking through a Convention of 
their choice, — the acts of which they have 
also confirmed by their solemn votes? .May 
it please your honors, I cannot In lievc that 
such will Ik your decision. I have tixj 
much faith in my kind for this. I feel that 
New Jersey will hold up the hands of this 
(Jourt in coming to tlii? support of free- 
dom and of free institutions within her 
borders. 

.Never can the act be regretted. Con- 
science will approve it. Time will approve 
it. D.iath-lied reflection will approve it. 
Kicrnily and heaven will approve it. It 
has lx;en long, too long postponed. But it 
is not too late' to come up. m.inlike, states- 
manlike, patriotlike. Godlike, and declare 
that it is indeed true, in the language o!' 
your now organic law, that within all your 
pleasant borders,at least, all mankind are, 
by nature, entitled to perfect freedom in the 
|K>ssession of life, liberty, and the pur.suit 
of happiness! 

After Mr. Stewart resumed his seat, 
there was a |iausc of some duration. The 
scene was quite impressive. The auditory 
was numerous and highly rospectahle. and 
such Wfus the impressivenes.s with which the 
closing appeal of the advocate for freedom 
was delivered, that no one si-emed to like 
to Ix; the fir.st to break the spell which his 
eloquence had cast upon the assembly. At 
length, the Bench arose, the Chief Justice 
adjourned the (Joiirt until to-morrow morn- 
ing, and the hearing of the cases which 
lia/e occupied our attention for these two 
days p.ast was terminated. 

The decisions therein will prob.ably lie 
given sometime during the next term of 
the Court. 



For the True .Ainuricaii. 
NO. 11. 

Favktte Coustv, Jiino IjiIi, l^l.'t. 
Our chilJron iire rainoil williout hehxg tau}^it to 
lubor — tliey tbiiik more of orJeriiig than of exe- 
cuting, aiul in fine, tlie ctiitJrcn of lliu wealthier 
portion of tile coinmuiiily, know nothing about the 
most ortJiiiary busineic^ of life. When Ihey rome 
to manage for theiiiitelvc'ii, ami are oiiltivatom of 
the soil, Ihey inui^t look tueonie old trusty slave fur 
instruction. This is not right, yet it will he thus, 
as long us slavery lasts. Let slavery cease, and 
tlietl the children will Ih' raised and taught to earn 
their daily bread. They will then look upon 
labor as a duty and no disgrace. The parents will 
then have less cuuse to weep fur the misconduct or 
iiii^fortunesof children. Hiisbaudsaud wives will 
alike know how to work, and can maintain thein- 
selvca. But now-a-days, if a girl, by tlie warmth 
and passion of youtli, allured by the dress, sliow 
and handsome iK'uring of a man, should seek the 
consent of parents to intermarry with one who is 
poor, the consent will be witlilK-ld upon the 
grounds of poverty — tliat iisither know how to 
work — tliat they are unable to work, and conse- 
quently must suffer. And it is proper the parents 
should object, under Uio present state of society. 
But do away wilh slavery, and how does the matter 
stand? l''ar diflerent! The sacred rites of inalri- 
inoiiy will then be cemented by love, and not by 
riches. W'e will then see our daughters with good 
husbands, our sons witli good wives, and peace, 
happiness and plenty the domestic gods of their 
firesides. 

We would then liave but few of the kid gloved 
gallants, in common parlance, calle.l gentlemen; 
fit for uotliillg except to caus« trouble and iinliappi- 
ness. Their true characters would then be belter 
known, and tliey have less opportunities to deceive. 
They would be shutout from society us tlieysjioitld 
be, and as tliey deserve. The industrious {loor 
would then have some standing and elevation in 
society. As it is, /Ary are unworthy of these vapid 
coxcombs. Man should l>e weighed by his indus- 
try, by his integrity, and nut by the number of bis 
slaves or his dollars. It cannot bo expected that 
len should be rich, but they sjiould be required 
to l>e honest and industrious. 

t is an old and common saying, " that mechan- 
are the bone and sinew of society." Wliat 
gave rise to this? Is it l)ecause the mechanic is 
e elevatod in society than other classes? Or is 
it because there is more learning in Uiis class than 
rs? No! It is because he labors, and is really 
the prop and pillar. And although he is tiie prop 
ml pillar of society, he is regarded by the rich slave- 
holder as unworthy of an invitation to his social 
parties. A liuc of distinction is drawn — lieissJiut 
out until his services are required, and when they 
performed, he sinks again into insignilicance; 
yet he is proclaimed, by every stuinp orator, " to 
be Ihe bone and sinew of society. " It is a mat- 
ter of surprise to see how little tlie mechanic or 
laborer understands his true interest, and why it 
e have not heard his voice long since, pro- 
claiming to the world, the true cause of this dis- 
tinction. Docs he know that it is slavery? 

Look upon it, reflect upon il, and he will Had 
that it is slavery. He will see lhat it is the interest 
of the slaveholder to keep liim down, to strengthen 
and make wider this line of separation. To drive 
the industrious poor from the land, — for they and 
e.-ich of them have a voico in this matter, and once 
had the power of correction in their own hands. 
It is now almost gone. Many, yea, hundreds have 
left us and gone to other .'States — some to free, and 
some to slave States — to get rid of this distinction, 
and to build up a society of their own. 

Although we have lost hundreds, and our State 
has ceased to increase in population, comparative 
wilh the free States, yet wo have a sufficient left, 
if taught their true interest, and n proper and 
humane remeily can be found to st-iy Ihe rapid 
strides of the slaveholder. To tearli him lhat 
freedom is the gift of God, and that traflicbing in 
liuman flesh is against the moral principles of 
man, and should cease. We profess that our gov- 
ernment is one of freedom, and a home for tlie 
oppressed, yet slavery exists. (Ireat Britain pro- 
feB8,;s to be a Kingly Government, yet Ihe slave is 
free tlic moment lie puts his foot upon British soil. 
How strange, how inconsistent! 

INCOGNITIO. 



For the True American. 
Mr. Editor: 

llie (iazetto of last Saturday contains an 
editorial argument against Negro emancipation, 
which has revived in my mind the recollection of 
an Ksny written by Uoct. Franklin, (but as Frank- 
lin was a practical mechanic, be was nut, according 
to Uie Ojiinioii of the Gazette, as expressed a few 
months since, a competent judge in matters of such 
high inagiiitiide,) and published in the Federal 
Gazette of .March ailli, 1790, a co|iy^ which I 
send you for publication, as a complete parody upon 
Ihe Gazette's sympalliies for tie: Negro race and 
its arguments against emancipation. 

" Reading in the newspapers, the speech of Mr. 
Jackson, (from Georgia) in Oougre....... ag.iiiist 

lIMddliiig wilh the uHair of slavery, or attempting 
to mend the condition of slaves, it put ine in luiiid 



uf a siiiiil.ir speech made about uiiehundreil y<-ars 
'iiice, by .'^i ii Mahomed Brahiiii, a member of the 
Divan of .-Vlgiers, which may be seen in Martin's 
uccotllil 0f his Cousiilarsliip, lf>87. It was against 
graiiliiigthe petition of Ihe s<-et cullc.l ICril-a, or 
Punsli, who prayed for Ihe abolition of piracy and 
staverv, as being Ulljusl. Mr. Jackson does nul 
quote il: perhaps he had not seen it. If, therefore, 
some of its reasonings are to be found in his elo- 
quent speech, il may naturally show that men's 
intellects operate, and arc operated on with sur- 
prising similarity ill all countries and climates, 
whenever they are under similar circumstances. " 
The African spe,.eh, as translated, is as follows: 
'* Atia Bi»mUtak, SfC. — f >od is great and Mahomed 
is his IViiphet. Have these Lrika considered Ihe 
consequences of granting their js-tilion ? If we 
ce.ise onr cruise against the ClirisUalis, bo\e shall 
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our own slaves? And is there not more coni;i:ui- 
sion and more favor due to us Musselmeii than to 
those Christian dogs? We have now above fifty 
thousand slaves in and near Algiors. 'i'his num- 
ber, if not kept up by fresh supplies, will soon 
diminish and he gradually annihilated. If then, 
we cease taking and plundering the Iiifi lels* sbi|>^, 
and making slaves of tlie s.'ameu . 
our luii'is will liceome of no va! 
cultivation; the rent of housi^s in ' 
one half, &.C. .And for wliat^ 7V, ^ i 
a/ a wkiiMiCid nect , who would have iiol i,iil\ tei - 
bear making more staves, but manumit tlioso we 
have. /( 11/ ttim i« to iiidcmiii/ij thrir mutters for the 
foss' Will Ihe .state do il? Is our tressury siif- 
ficlent? WUlthf Erika (titc rmancipationiiif) do 
Can thtif do it/ Or would Ihey, to do juslici 
to Uie slaves, ilu a greater iiijllsticc to the owners 
.And if we set our slaves fri'e, what is lo lie don. 
wilh them? Few of them will return lo their nn 
live coniil-.'ies: they know too well the greater linrd 
ships they must there be subject lo. 'I'hey wilt not 
embrace, our holy religion; they will not adopt 
inaliliers: must we maintain llieiii as beggars in 
streets; or sulT.-r our property lo be the prey of 
their pillage? for men accustomed lo slavery will 
not work for a livelihood when not eoiii[>eMed. — 
.AiiJ what is there so pitiable in their present con 
ditioii? Were they not slaves in their own conn 
tries? .Are not Spain, Portugal, France, and Ih' 
Italian Slat,-s, governed by despots, who hold all 
Iheirsubjecl-s in slavery, wilhoiit exception? Even 
Englani] treats her sailors as slaves: for they are, 
w|jenev,T the govenihlellt plea.>es, seized and coll- 
fiu'^it in ships of war. condemned not only to work 
but to 6glit for small wages, or a mere subsistence, 
not bet.er tlioil our slaves are allowed by its. Is 
their coL'ditiun then made worse by their falling in- 
to our hends? No; tlicy have only changed one 
slavery fer another, and I moy say a belter: for 
here they are bronghtinto a land wliere the sun of 
Islainisni (tives forth its light, and shines fti full 
splendor, and they have an upporluiiily of making 
lllefiiselves a.:quaillled wilh Ihe true doctrine, and 
lliereby save ttSeir immortal souls. Those who re- 
main ill home have not that happiness. Sending 
the staves home, then, would lie sending them out 
of light into darkness. 

1 repeat the question, what is to bo dom 
them? I have heard il suggested, that they may Is* 
planted ill the wildorness, where there is plenty of 
land for them to aubsist on, and where they 
may llourisli us ;i free Slate: — But tliey are, 
I doubt, too littit tlifpfiwd tololtor without camfiuWion, 
as ttfllai to fstalilisJt ^nW soneruHient ; and the wild 
.Aralis would soon molest and destroy, or enslave 
them. H'Ai/e terrtog us, ITP tokr rorr to provi'tv 
llietn Ktth reery tltiu^; and tttfy ore trmted vUh hn- 
mtioity. The laborers in their own countries are, 
as I am infurmod, worse fed, lodge,!, and clothed. 
The condition of most of them is alreadv mended, 
and requires no furtller improvement. Here their 
lives are in safety. I'hey ve not liable to be im 
pressed for soldiers, and forced to cut one another' 
Christian throats, as in the wars of their own conn 
tries. 

If some of the religious mad bigots, who nov 
lease us wilh their silly pelilioiis, have in a fit of 
blind zeal, freed their slaves: it was not generosity, 
it was not hilnianily, lhat moved them lo lh< 
lion: it was from the conscious burthen of a load 
of sins; and hope, from tlie supposed merits of 
good a work, to he excused from damnation. How 
grossly are they mistaken in imagining slavery to 
be disjivowed in the .Alchoraii. Are not the two 
precepts, to quote no more — ".Masters, treat yo 
slaves Willi kindness" — "Sl;ive.<, serve yonr me 
ters with cheerfulness and fidelity" — clear proof 
the contrary ? Nor can the pUindering of Infidels 
(Europeans) he in that sacred book forbiddi 
since it is so well known from it,thatt:od hath 
given the world and all that it contains to l^il 
faithful iiiusslenien, who are to enjoy it, of rigtat, 
as fast as they can conquor it. Let us then hear 
no more of this detestable jiroposilion — thi 
inissinii of Christian slaves — the adoption of which 
would , by depreciating our lands aud houses, and 
Ihereliy depriving so many good citizens of their 
properties, create universal discontent, and provok< 
insurrection to the endangering of governmeiit, 
and producing general cuiirii...ion. I have, the 
fore, no doubt, that this wise council will preferthc 
comfort Olid happiness of a whole nation of true 
belicvi-rs, to the whim of a few Ereka, and dis- 
miss their petitiuiiB." 

The result was, as Martin tells us, the Divan 
came to the resolution: — 

"That Ihe doctrine, that the plundering and 
enslaving the Christians is unjust, is at least prob- 
lematical, but that it is the interest of this State to 
continue the practice, is clear; therefore, let the 
petition he rejected." "And it wa.s rejected ac- 
cordingly." -• • • » ".March '2.1, 1790." 

If, Mr- Editor, litis siieoch of the African states- 
man had been stereotyped on the memory of the 
Editors of the Gazette, Inquirer, and Oltserv 
and other writers and speakers, who suppose them- 
Si'lvos in the pro-slavery interest, they could not 
have adopted its arguments in opposition to the 
emancipation of Negro slavery in these Slates, 
more exactly than they have done. 

This is an irrefutable evidence that all ages of 
the world, and aU countries, have produced men 
po3ses.sed of the same cupidity ami avarice, and 
that the same motives operating upon the iniiids of 
men, will produce tlie same results, regurdloas of 
color, race or climate. 

If you think the foregoing worthy of a place in 
thel'rue .\merican, you wilt please publish it, and 
oblige, . AN A.MCRICAN. 

June 16, 184.';. 

ADDRESS 
Of the Committke of thk Bkitish and 
FoRF.iiiN .Anti-Slavery Society to the 
Friends of the Slave in those Coi;n- 
TRiES OF Et;RorE that I'ossEss Slave 
Colonies. 

In addressing to you some considerations 
on the subjects of slavery and the slave 
trade, and on the great importance of ta 
king such steps as may lie most likely lo 
promote the early and entire termination of 
those great evils, an ajKilogy on our part 
will not. wc hope, Ix; deeined necessary. — 
Although resident in a foreign country, we 
cannot feel iiidiil'erent to llie con'.inujuice of 
those cruelties and crimes in oilier lands 
which once exisied in many oftliedepcn- 
ciesofthe British crown. Whilst wo rti- 
joioe in what has been accomplished for 
more than seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of our fellow-subjects who have for 
some years past been placed in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, we turn with deep sor- 
row to the consideration that there yet re- 
main nearly or quite one million of our fel- 
low men subjected to an inhuman and de- 
grading bondage in various Kuro|K!an colo- 
nii-.s, licsides a iiuinlirr little short of six 
millions in llie I'nited Stales of America 
aud BraEil. We mourn too, the fact, that 
in order to supply the waste of human 
life, and to satisfy the cuiddily of the slave- 
holder, in two West India islands lK:longing 
to Spain and in the empire of Brazil, the 
.-Vfrican slave^ade is yet carried on lo a 
vast extent. Wc might also advert to a 
slave-tr.ade of great magnitude and revolt- 
ing character, which exists liotween the 
■Southern States of the North .American 
Union. 

The African slave-trade has been docla- 
ri'd illegal by every country professing 
Christianity in Kiiro|>e and America; but 
the extent lo w hich a slave-trade, cither 
external or internal, is prosecuted in the 
principal slavehohling regions of Ihe world, 
prove-j the great dilficully, if not the utter 
inipi'uclicabilily, of tenniiiatiiig the trallic 
ill human beings so long as ntuii can be 
held a-': properly. 

We would, however, appeal lo llie fre* 
eilizens of those nations which have abol- 
ished the slave-trade, whether it is less a du- 
ly lo relejisi; from a hopeless and cruel Uin- 
dage Ihe victim": of that trade and their 



il<--i eitdaiils, than to i^ea-:-* from its future 
pr<>.seculioti. The »:lave-tradc, by which 
the present generatioo of slave.-; or their 
nnce-itors were r\duci:d to slavery, 
is the immoral titlo-deed on which the 
elaiin of the slaveholti^r to treat his fellow 
man as a chattel i-i foundeil. 

But .slavery is no less unju-itifialile in its 
principles and in practice than in its origin. 
Futile must be every a|)o!ogv for a system 
which deprives man of that freedom of tic- 
liou which is his inlierent right, until il has 
lieen forfeited by fcrime; which denies to 
the laborer the fair ii-ward of his toil, and 
substitutes the brMtal stimulus of co.ircion; 
and which consigns the happinc.». the in- 
tellectual, inorrll, and religious improve- 
ment, of its victims, to men who are not 
only liable to ,all tht: infiruiilies. the p.-Ls- 
sions, and tl.C crimes of human n;iturc, but 
whoare in general more vitiated than Iheir 
fellows, by the demoralizing influenci- of 
ths systciu they adiiiini.iter. 

In proof of the dreadful consequensi^s of 
slavery wherever it is found, we might 
iioinf. lo the large amount of labor exacted 
fronri the slave, frequently during the night 
;w ■well as during the day ; the .scantiness 
• ifliisdiet; Ihc insulficiency of his cloth- 
ing, either for use or decency ; the frequcn- 
ey and severity of his punishments; the 
idmost entire neglect of his education; the 
shameful disregard of his morals; and the 
fewest inst,ances in which his highest inler- 
csts are properly considered. Wc might 
refer to the statistics of slavery, .so far as 
Ihey are known, us iiidi:!pulable evidence of 
iLs baneful results on human life and on 
morals. If wc turn lo the register of 
birthsnnd deaths in a slave population, the 
proportion of the former will be seen to lie 
much fewer, and that of ihe deaths much 
more numerous, than in free countries. — 
The mast favorable result in the European 
slave colonies exhibits the slave pipulation 
a.s nearly stationary, whilst in some of 
these colonics, es|K!cially lho.*n which pos- 
sess the greatest fertility of soil, there is a 
large excess of deaths over births. Where 
the number of marriages amongst slaves is 
rocorilod, the painful fact is revealed lhat 
few of this cl.tss enter into the marriage 
st.-ite; the joint efl"ect of anegleclsf moral 
training, of the insecurity of domestic ties, 
and of the lianeful example of the free por- 
tion of the community ia slave coun- 
tries. 

.Attempts have lieen made at difTi-rcnt 
periods and by dilferciit governments, to 
initigate the dreadful evils of slavery, with- 
out aboli.shing it. This was done during a 
series of years in the British colonies, and 
.subsequently in the cohmies of France. 
The result has been in all cases the same — 
that Ihey have almost entirely failed, owing 
to the determined oppotiition which the slave- 
holder has always ofTcrcd lo such efforts, 
whether Ihey related lo an iiicre;ise of the 
physical comforts of the bondsman, or lo 
the diminution of his sufletings, or to his 
intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment. The 1''nglish apprenticeship, which 
in its provisions appeared lo offer bt'lter 
guaranties for Ihe protection jjf the somi- 
iKiiidsniaii than any code of slavery with 
which wc are acquainted, utterly failed of 
securing those advantages which it promis- 
ed. Reason and experience alike demon- 
strate, that no measure short of perfect 
freedom and equal laws can enable man to 
protect himself against oppression, and to 
secure his just interesls. 

We contend for the entire liberty of the 
slave, because it is his right, no less than 
that of his master, and because it is indis- 
pensable to the welfare of him who \ias 
far too long bi'cn unjustly and cruelly de- 
prived of thai precious privilege. There 
can now be no pretence ihat such a mea- 
sure would be unsali:. Tills is disproved 
by the |M^aeefiil results of emancipation in 
the British colonies, which have be'On thus 
acknowledged by the French Royal Coni- 
niission, presided over by the Duke de 
Broglie: — 

" For eight years past, that is lo say, in order lo 
be exact, from the Isl of August, lb3.t, eiiiuiicipa- 
lion has been proclaimed in the stave colonies of 
(Ireat Kriluin. These colonies are iiiiiet<-eii in 
number. Tliey contain atiout eight liiiiidred thou- 
sand negroes, whilst Fraiici- only possesses four 
slave colonies, which do not contain more than 
about two hundred and fifty t)iou--*anJ negroe>'. — 
They are dispersed in the Carribean Sea, tho 
southern extremity of Africa, and at Ihe entrance 
of the Indian Ocean. Their origin is very diiTer- 
ciil. Some were founded by the British govern- 
ment itself; others were successively obtained by 
conquest from France, Spain, and Holland. .All 
are still strongly marked by the maimers and ha- 
bits of their fouudern and by the laws of thei-onu- 
Iry lo which they iM-longeil. Twelve are si-lf-gov 
erned, lo a certain extent, by legislatures of their 
own; seven are more immediately under the gov- 
ernment of tho Crown. Under the influence of 
various climates, and of social and political eir- 
cmnstancesso different, emancipation took place 
every where in 1834, and has continued since lhat 
time, peacefully and without violence. Il may be 
said, without fear of contradiction, that an event so 
formidable at first sight as tho siimiiioiis of >m, 

000 slaves lo liberty, on the saiiiedav,at Ihe same 
hour, has not caus,''d, in eiglit years m all llie Kii- 
glish cobmii's, the l.-nlli part of the troubles tluit 
are ordinarily caused amongst the most civilized 
nations of Europe, by the least political question 
that agitates, however little, the public mind "— 
Ropjtorl fait au Mioistre Srrretoire d\tul de la Ma- 
rine et des tJotonie*. 

It is conceded by all impartial persons ac- 
quainted wilh the results of cinancipation 
in the British colonies, that that great mea- 
sure has been attended with the most bene- 
ficial results upon the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious condition of ihe eii- 
franchised popululioii. Similar beneficial 
results may be reasonably anticipated from 
the .adoption of the same righteous conduct 
in other countries, but varying in degree, 
according lo the pains that shall be taken to 
promote the moral and religious welfare of 
those who shall be set fi-ee — pains which 
are almost fruitless so long as slavery prc- 
vail.s, but which may be ex|)ecleJ lo pro- 
duce the most salutary effects wherever lib- 
erty is enjoyed. 

The principal objections that have Ixjcn 
recently advanced against the immediate 
and entire abolition of slavery, are the an- 
ticipated decrease of tropical productions 
I'roin such a nK;a.suref and the cotit of that 
comjiensntion which it is ihought by 
many should be given to the slavehol- 
der. 

In reference to the decrease of proiluc- 
tion we may remark thai this is likely lo be 
only temporary, wliere it lakes place. It 
may lie regarded as a consequence to arise 
principally from a discontinuance of that 
exce-.ssive labor, without distinelion of .'u>x, 
by which the slave population in all sugar 
colonies are either kept nearly stationary, 
or are actually reduced in number. The 
largcexporls from ihe British colonies du- 
ring the pcrioil of slavery, and the semi- 
slavery of the apprenticeship, w.'re procu- 
red at ail immense ccvst of life and suffering, 
but al the expense of the future welfare of 
colonics long deprived of a natural increa.sc 
in the lalioring population. This continues 
to be the case in the slave colonies of other 
countries at the presenl lime. Il may be 
reasonably ex|)eote<l that in those colonics 
ill which slavery liasalreaily been, or shall 
lie hereafter abolished, the same result 
which takes place in olher fri-e countries 
will be experienced, and tliat a larger num- 
ber of laboror.s will shiM-tiy prove more 
than a com|>eii.salion for a few years of 
liiiiinished exports, arising from a ni^iniful 
redu. lion tn iho hours of labor, and the 
partial cliange of employment incident to 
freedom, 'rhus we think it is show n that 

1 pre«eiil reiltiction in colonial exports, 
liould i! take place a-i a eonse,|iieiiee of 



rrei-il.iiu. ought iiol to be regarde.l :n a 
real lo6< to the coloni;il proprietor, whilst 
it will greatly promote the welfare of the 
laborer. 

On the .".ubject of compensation it may 
'lesaP'Iy ass.>rled that a large part, if not 
the w hole, of the value now set upon the 
slave will lie added lo that of 
the laud, w lieic the labor of the enfraii- 
liised sl;ive is seciire.l by kind and just 
Irealnieiit. Such has lieen the case very 
ively in the British colonies. — 
Should il, however, Ik? otherwi.se, we con- 
tend that this is no suHieient reason for 
withholding from the slave that freedom 
which is his due. "Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them," is a rule which we are IkuiiiiI 
fuithfiilly to Jipply in our elVorls for the 
abolition of slnverv, as well ;is in regard lo 
all social iluties. Were we, ;ind those that 
:ire dearest to us, groaning under tho yoke 
of boiidago, would it not lie our reasonable 
desire lhat earnest efforts should be used, 
'ind lhat without delay, to free us from so 
degniding and cruel a condition? Neither 
do wc tliiiiU that a pro|K'r consideration for 
Ihe slaveholder will in any degree loa.<>en 
our efforts. We desire only to take from 
him that which he cannot rightfully posw^ss 
— a pro|«,'ily which he can hold only at 
the oxpensc of supporting a fearful system 
of iniquity, and which lias proved, with 
few exceptions, as ruinous as it is wick- 
ed. 

In conclusion, we lieseecli all whom we 
address to endeavor to obtain as full infor- 
mation as is practicable of the extent aiid 
t:i rcunistances of slavery in the colonies of 
their country, in order to form a just esti 
mute of the iiiiportance of it:i tibolition. — 
Such a knowledge will ;\Ut> enable them 
more elFeetually to advixaile the cause of 
Ihe slave, whether in private society, in pub- 
lic as-scmblies, or by the press. Wc deem it 
of great iinportanee that information re- 
s|iectingan evil which exists at a great dis- 
tance shmild be generally spreail among 
the free inhabit.anls of countries implicated 
in the maintenance of slavery, and l!;.at 
thereby a just public senlinicnt should be 
created, 'rhe existence of such a senti- 
ment is in itsidf calculated to luisten the 
downfall of a vicious system, by the influ- 
ence which it must exercise U|ion the con- 
duct of tho-se in authority. Il may also lie 
expected that some, and we hope not a few 
among the persons whose attention may lie 
called lo the injustice of slavery, will exer- 
cise the right, w here it is posses.sed, of jio 
litioning for"«its abolilioit) whilst otlierf 
who occupy !i :;eat in the L{:gi.slature, or 
who arc members ol»lhe govcrniiicnt, may 
lie induced to advocate, or to recommend, 
lhat object in their rcs|wctivo places. We 
wouhl further i'es|)eclfully, but carnstly, 
recommend that especial pains should be 
taken by the friends of the slave, on every 
occasion of the iiiocling of legislative bo- 
dies, to have the abolition of slavery 
brought under their notice by suitable mo 
lions, by addresses lo the crown, or in any 
other way lhat may be deeined eligible. It 
was bv the adoption of such means its those 
to whieh wc have referred that the freedom 
of the slave in the British colonies was ef- 
fecteil, notwithstanding the most formidabUi 
opposition by colonial proprietors, and by 
those who undertixik the defence of their 
supposf:d interests. It is our cheering be- 
lief that similar measures will be success- 
ful wherever they are re-sorted lo, in remo- 
ving from each of those countries in 
which il exists the guilt and reproach of 
slaverv; whilst every instance of national 
emancipation will, by the [lowerful infiii- 
eiice of example, hasten the universal tri 
uiiiph of freedom, and therewith the abol- 
ition of the slave-trade; 

loquent 
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:Js Man. — An 
writer somewhere says; — " There is no being 
the world for whom I feel o higher moral respect 
and admiration, Ibaii for Ihe upright man of busi 
iiess. No — not for the philanthropist, the^iission- 
ary, or Ihe martyr. 1 feel thai I could more easily 
he' a martyr. Iha'n a man of lofty moral uprightness. 
And let mo say, yet more distinctly, that it is not 
for the generous man I feel that kind of respect. 
Generosity seems to me a low quality — a mere im- 
pulse — compared lotho lofty virtue I speak of. Il 
is not for the man who distributes extensive chari- 
ti,.,i, — who bestows niagnificent donations. I'hat 
mav all Is' very well. I speak not lo dis|>arnge il. 
I wish that there were more of il: and yet it may 
all exist with a want of true, lofty, unbending up- 
rightness. This is not the man then of whom I 
speak; hut it is lie who stands amiilsl all the 
gencies of trade, firm, calm, disinlereste,!. and up- 
right. It is the man who can see aliolh 
distress as well iu< his own. It is the man whose 
mind his own advaulages does not blind nor cloud 
for an instant; who could sit as a judge upon a ques- 
tion bi-tween liiinS4-lf and bis m-ighbor, jli.-^t assaf, 
ly as the purest magistrate on Ihe bench of justici 
.Ah', how much richer thou ermine — how for nobler 
than Ihe train ol magisterial authority, how more 
awful than llie guurdeii pomp of majestic Irutli 
Yes, il is the man who is Iriu — true to liinipelf, Wit 
neighbor, aud his God; true lo the right, true lo his 
conscience, and who feels lhat the sliglilesl sugges- 
tion of tliat conscience is mote to him than Ihe 
chance of acquiring a hundred estates. 

The Mind is best disciplined when it finds its 
pleasure in its duties — when all its laborious 
quisilion ore turned to direct and palpable account 

when its evi-ry impulse is lowants utility and 

beneficence. We give the child playthings bi-causc 
we know not or have not wliat we should give liim 

did we know all things, command all things, we 

should improve bis every desire to subserve directly 
some useful end. His toys would be tools, or at 
least denionstralioiis of some truth adapted lo his 
opening mind. He 4lould be wiser for every walk 

more skilful for each hour's diversion. In onr 

ignorance or fond tlioughtlessncss, we waste half 
the goblen opjiortiinities of the most impressible 
p.-riod of life, and mis-iiiiprove aporlion of tlie re- 
mainder. Il were well lo rememWr that a iKMiign 
Creator has enfolded the mental casket we coiiteiii- 
plale, and that it needs not to be pres.sed aiul 1'a.sh- 
iuiied, but simply develoi>ed. The discipline it re- 
quires, if uiislilled, unperverled, is induction into 
whatever is peculiar to that sphere of laudable en- 
deavor to which il is specially devoted. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE UNITED 
ST.VTES. 

Pennsylvania is cnliUed to the credit of 
first abolisliilig slavery within her borders: 
and Massachusetts w.-is but one Sky litliind 
her. Tho IJuakers in Pennsylvania luid 
New Jersey, in 169(5, united lo prevent the 
importation of slaves into those provinces. 
But it W!is not until .March l.st, I78U, 
that the ius.seiiibly of PeniMylvania passed 
the act entitleil 'An act for the gradual abo- 
lition of slavery.' 

This act, preceded by a preniiible. in 
which its authors congratulate themselves 
that tliey are enabled 'this day to add one 
more .step to universal civilization, by re- 
moving as much as |H)s«ilile, the .sorrows 
of those who have lived in undeserved 
bondage, and from which by the assumed 
authority of the Kuxea of Great Britain, 
no etfectual relief cointl be obtained, is as 
follows: 

^Be il euiiclrd. That all persons, as well 
negroes and inulattoeti as others, from and 

iftor the passing of thi* act, shall not be 

luciiied aud considered as servants for life, 
or slaves; and that all servitude for life, or 

lavery of all childi-en born wiihin this 
Stale, from asid after the piujsago of this act 
as aforesaid, shall be, aud hereby is entire- 
ly taken away, oxtinguislied, and forever 

l/bolisliud.' 
When Pennsvlvania was a colony, her 

sseuibly pas.sed' an ael, June I2lh, 1712. 

) prevent the iiii|Rirtnlion of slaves. 

hicli was repealed by (iueen Anne, on 
the aoth February, 1713. This course of 
the mother country is referred toby wri- 
ters as proof, that ;;lic was detcriiiincd 
lo fasten slaverv upon Ihc colonies. 

The Massjichii'sells Bill of Rights, adop- 
'ed on the liiid of March, I7i;0, contains the 
followi' g clauMc: 

.Ml men are lorn fnc and eqiiul, and 



certain iiaUiral, essential, and iiialieu 
able rights, among which mav be rockoue 1 
the right of tnjoying ;uid defending their 
sand liberties; that of uapiiring. pos- 
sessing, and protecliiig priqicrty; in liin:. 
tluit of seeking and obtaining their safeu 
and happiness.' 

Some slaves immediately took their free- 
dom; and by a decision of the Supreme 
Court, in ITkl, slavery wa< d.-clared lo U- 
utterly abolished bv virtue of this rlaiis**. 
In ('onncetifiit, slavery was alsilished in 
Hillary, 17(11, by tho insortinn of the 
following seel on in the iv-viseti coile of 
laws: 

No negro or inubitto child thai shall nf- 
Ihe fii-Kt day of March, 17(11. U- Isirii 
w iihin this Slate, shall !«• held in servitude 
longer than until they, arrive al the age of 
'.iS years, tiotwjihslanding the mother or 
parentof such child was held in servilmle 
at Ihe time of its birth, but such child al llie 
age aforesaid shall be free.' 

A similar I'liiietnu^nt was made almut llie 
same time time in Rhode Island. 

New Hampshire, Feb. 0. 1702, iiwerted 
a provision in her coii.stitution similar to 
that under whieh the slaves were freiil in 
.Mas-saehusetls, by virtue of which slavery 
was alHilished within her borders. 

Vermont, In July, 1703, inserted in her 
constitution the following provision: 

'.No male Ixirn jierson in tlys Country, or 
brought over from sea, ought to be holdeii 
by law to .serve any (lerson as a servain, 
slave or apprcntiOe, after he arrives at the 
age of 21 years, nor female, in like man- 
ner, after she arrives al the age of II! 
years, unless they are bound by their own 
conseiil, after ihey arrive at such age, or 
iKiund by law for the payinenl of cost-;, 
damages, fines, or the like.' 

In New ^ ork, by an net of the assembly, 
passed the 28th of March, 1709, il wan pro- 
vided that all children liorn of slaves, after 
the 4lh of July of that year, should l*' 
held by the owners of the mothers of the 
stiiiie only until they were 2H years of 
age, if they were males, and until Ihey 
were 25, if they were females. A similar 
act was passed .April 8th, 1801. But by 
an act pa.s.sed the 31st of March, 1817, it 
was provided lhat every child liorn of a 
slave after the 4th of July, 1709, in lhat 
Stale, should be free, but remain aserveni, 
as if lioiind, until the ago of 28 years, if n 
male, ,aiid 25, if a female; and every slave 
born after passing the act, should remain 
a servant until the age of 21 only. Every 
colored (lerson born before the 4th of Jul\, 
1 799. should, after the 4th of July, 1B2'7, 
lie free ! 

New Jersey pas.sed agradual abolition act 
similar to those of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, on the 14th of February, 1804. 
Bl.ack male children born after the 4lh of 
July of that year, were to lie retained as 
servants until the age of 25, females until 
the age of 21. 

.Maine, as n Stale, was never cursed with 
slavery. She was apart of .Massachusells 
until 1820, and when slavery was abolished 
in thai Commonwealth, it was abolished in 
her. 

In the new States and Territories, North 
of the Ohio river, slavery was prohibited 
by an ordinance for the governinent of the 
North-west Territory. — In the ordinance 
were incorporated articles previously 
agreeil upon by .Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Virginia, styled 'Articles 
of contract between the original States 
w itliin the said Territory, forever to re- 
main unalterable unless by common con- 
sent.' By these articles slavery ami i,. 
voluntary servitude were excluded from 
the Territory otherwise than in the pun- 
ishment of crimes whereof the party had 
lioen duly convicted. 

In this Territory have already Iseii 
erected four free States, viz: (^hio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan. Wisconsin and 
Iowa will soon lie States, and from them 
as from the great Territories of Nebraska 
and Oregon, the groan of the slave will 
never lie heard, except when some poor fu- 
gitive shall liehuntf d and overtaken by the 
ninn-lhief, under the provisions of tho plun- 
dering law of tho American Congress ol 
1703, and Ihc godless decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United Stales. — Ban. 
got Gazelle. 



British WestIkdies. — The la-stWesl In 
din mail brought (says a London paper) 
highly satisfactory accounts in ridation to 
Ihecrops. Theinlclligence from thcdiirer- 
ent colonies is tliussnmmed up by the Times: 

"From the very favorable season, as 
well as from the improving culliviition, a 
larger crop of sugar will be produced in 
the West Indies than hns Ixjen obtained for 
many vcars. Jamai<'a, it is said will make 
50,oixi hogsheads, Demerara 45,000 and 
the other islands one-third to a half more 
than usual. .Agricultural improvemenis 
are paid considerable attention lo, luid the 
plough and olher implements of husbtuidry 
are fast coming into use beneficially repla- 
cing ni.mual labor." 



HiPPOiWAiiiUS IN New York. — Wc have 
now in this city, and for the first time, at 
least for many years, a fine specimen of this 
interesting animal. Il was captured not 
longsim-e by a boat'screw from a New Bed- 
ford vcasel at the mouth of a river in Af- 
rica. There are two in the Paris Museum, 
but we lH:leive none like this in ihe I'nited 
States. No animal po.s.sesses a more singular 
appearance, none has more curious habits. 
The mouth and tho tooth have greatly at- 
tracted the attentinn of naturalists while the 
ivory of the canine teeth is highly prized 
bv dentists, who pay a large price for them 
as much as S5 a pound. At the Cape of 
(iiwd Hope the flesh isdeemedexcollciit fijoil , 
and the fat lying immediately under the skin ^ 
is considered a great dainty. Whips are 
tTi.Klc out of their skin which are light and 
yet durable. It is a great question still mi- 

Iccided, whether there is one or more of the 
species now existing. Il is supposed by 
some that il is the same b(;ast descriliod in 
the Bible na the Behemoth, but Cuvier thinks 
tho account of il by Job too vague to make 
the identity very apparent. Tho am ii iiis 
had n familiarity with il through the wri- 
tings of Herodotus. .Aristotle, Diodorus and 
Pliny. During the Empire. Ilipjiopotanii 
were frequently exhibited in the triumphal 

hows of the successful (ieneralsof Koit*'. 
Modern travellers in Africa, have i'e|ieated- 
Iv seen and described them, and their l(M*al- 
iiy is considered to lie confined to tho great 
Rivers and Lakes of that country. Their 
t'ood is chiefly of hard stout vegetables on 
the Ixinks of streams, which is bruised rath- 
er than ground, ami when transmitted lo 
the stomach il has undei gone but very little 
alleiatioii. The Hippopotamus is able to 
live a long time under »;iter, and has .some 
wav of closing its nostrils while there. 
When it seeks the land itdixs immense in- 
jury to vegetation by trampling it under 
foot. 

The exhibitor of the one at .328 Brondwny < 
h.is ti curious tale to tell in relation lo llii» 
manner in which hisspe<'iineii wtr.oliUiined. 
At the sjiiiic place we noticed a \ery lari'e 
and lari' specimen of the I''asl India Pel 
cocks. It is not common to .see tlie^: alive 
ill this country. — Tribune. 
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i.cxii««TOX, TJ'EsuA v.jrumK-ii. 

I IIK CONSTITUTIONAL QUICSTION. 

VVi' |>ublis!i lo-cluv ill" Iwx nuinlwis sign- 
. 1 ■■ATiiili xi/u," liisl |Hil>lislifil III the Olwi-i- 
» 1- vfc l{i'|iorler, nnil iiflnrwaids rc|iul)lisli- 
i-.Hii llii- Krankfoii Comnioiiweallli of I'ob- 
niii^' 25tli, Itna. Till! pertinacity witli 
wliicli llioautlioi- fi)i-c.:.^ tlicsi: cssayd upon 
oiii- nolicf, uitliiir proves that he courts llm 
lioiinr of a reply, or that lie vainly iinairiiiHs 
that his argiinienli aro concltisivo against 
the positions of the sp. ecli which he re- 
views. "Madison." it will U; seen, though 
apparmitly courteons, (as a lawyer can nev- 
er brook that saniialeJ feet shouUl enter 
upon f^rounil hallowoJ by the priestess of 
the green Uiji, "lh« jwrfoclion of hunwn 
i-eawn," whiitli was and is from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, "from the time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
li-ary — thai is from the lime of Riclwrd the 
Jirsl") gently chastis our presumption in 
entering u pon a su bject ofso "much del icncy ' ' 
"which the wisest and ablest statesmen the 
nation can boast" and "Madison" even "ap- 
proach with limidily." Well, to tell the 
Inith, that is the very reason why we have 
approached it: we enter upon the constitu- 
tional ijuosliou of slavery because it is full 
of hoary error and sanctified fraud. We 
enter the sanctuary of American Liberty, 
sword in hand, delerminod to eX|K>l, if pos- 
sible, the wearers of the blood staincil er- 
mine, who have prosliinte<l its holy places 
to the sustaining and gicrpetuating slavery 
among men. 

We shall, without following "Madison" 
through his long evolution of trite fads and 
distorted construction, restate our ideas of 
the power of the National Government over 
slavery: and sustain them by such argu- 
inciils as history, the constitution, and com- 
mon sense, may present us. 

1. "1 contend, then, that the original 
thirteen states had, and now have exclusive 
control over slavery within their borders. 
i. That in all places where Congress luid, 
or now has exclusive control, where slave- 
ry did not previously exist by the sovereign 
power of the thirteen slates — there slavery 
dws not and cannot exist. 3. That in (to 
Terrilonj in this wide empire is there now 
a slave; that the Supreme Court, under a 
writ of habeas corpus, is bound to liberate 
any person so claimed as a slave." Here 
then arc our three propositions, word for 
word as quoted by "Madison;" upon these 
wc will stand or fall. 

The proposition in clause No. I, is not a 
matter of controversy between us and the 
slaveholders, whom "Madison" represents: 
in that we all agree. The thirteen origi- 
nal states were, at one time, deiicndent on 
the British crown, and on that only, having 
a separate and distinct organization with 
regard to each other. When by the suc- 
cessful maintenance of the Declaration of 
1 776, and by the assent of the British nation 
they became independent, they stood by the 
laws of nations, equal sovereigns with the 
other nations of the (ilobe. African slave- 
ry existed in all the states at the time of 
the formation of the constitution, except a 
few who had abolished slavery since the 
Declaration of American Independence. — 
No nation on earth had any right to inter- 
fere with the intorn.al laws of these sover- 
eigns: for Vallcll says "nations" are "free 
and iiideix'ndent of each oilier, in the same 
manner ;is men are naturally free and in- 
dependent." "I'rom this lilierty and inde- 
l«iidonco it follows tli.at every iialiou is to 
judge of what its conscience demands." — 
"In all cases then, where a nation has the 
lilx;rty of judging what iLs duly requires, 
another cannot oblige it to act in such or such 
a maimer." "For the alletnpling this leould 
he doing an injury to the Liberty nf Na- 
tions." — Vattell Pre. p. ill: Loniloii edition. 
1773. Here then, before the formation 
of the Union, without controversy, no 
state had a right to interfere with any 
other stale. Whether slavery be in ac- 
cordance with natural law or revealed Di- 
vine law, it matters not, the ultra-abolisli- 
tionist of the north is forbid to interfere: 
just OS the United Slates denying the natur- 
al and Divine right of man to more than 
one wife, is forbid by the law of nations 
from interfering with the Turk who claims 
by the internal laws of his own Ottoman 
ICmpire the right to two or more wives. — 
When the Union was formed, the stales lost 
none of their power over slavery, except 
what was yielded up: and as none was 
yielded up, none was lost. For the Nation- 
al Union is a government of special dele- 
gated powers, and it declares that "the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United Stales by 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
slates, are reserved to the states respective- 
ly, or to the people." — Art. 10, a. The 
first proposition is tenable then, beyond the 
fiower of cavil. 

2d. "That in all places where Congress 
had, or now has exclusive control, where 
slavery did not previously exist by the sov- 
cieliin power of the thirteen slates — thero 
slavery does not and cannot exist." Re- 
mark, now, that we arc arguing th^ ques- 
tion as jurists, not as statesmen. With ju- 
rists the question is, not what is expedient 
or liest, or what will be the consequences, 
but wliat is the lawl Now, as a sl'alesiiiau, 
with regard to the dislrict of Columbia, a 
place whcrf? ('oTi<rrcss Aay exclusive juris- 
diction, wo would vole as a nicmlier of Con- 
gress to liberate the slave and pay the uia.i- 
ler a fair ct/uivalent: because the whole 
nation has sanctioned the error, and the 
whole nation should bear the loss. Such 
was the opinion of the British nation with 
ri'gard lo West India slavery: although no 
ioubt every slave in the British dominions 
ii:idcr habeas corpus, mighl have been llb- 
c rated by the same consideraliens In re- 
■;,'ect lo the consliliition, which declares ;ill 
mch in Kiiglaiid frw. But sitting as a 
judge of the United Sl.'\tc.-.,l:.,ing r> strii tcd 
lo the bare question what is the la 
lioiilil'dechirc every slave in the District 
I i Colli mbiayVrc If Ma<lison hail put the 
woril "goveriiinciit" in the place of "leg- 
islature" in the following sentence, il 
would h:iv.!l>e.'u//'Hc,:isilis,l!isy(i/«c. "The 



riglil.s of pro|«jrly and the rights of per- 
sons, incliulo.d williiu Ihcir boundari es are 
under the nbsolule dominion of one imlioii- 
al L!?gislnture." We can scarcely re- 
strain expressions of infinite contempt for 
such a declaration. In the siinpllclty of 
our heart, we had supposed that tills was a 
••I'onsliiulionul" govcrnineni, and lliat the 
r/ogislatnrc was not "ABsoi.irTE." "'I'he 
rights of persons" Ihen living, in places of 
llie "exclusive control" of Congress, are 
lo be asc-erlaliied, not by ihe will of an ".lb- 
solute legislalur,'," but by Iho conslilulinn; 
lo that tljcu let us look. Now the pivainbb- 
of that inslriiiiieni li.as it, that the govcrii- 
menl w.ns formed to "eslnblish jiisliee, and 
lo secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our (Kjslerity." By Ihlsclause, 
ihen, williont a more lalitudinarian con- 
struction than that which in ICngland and 
in Mas^chiiscUts lilieratcd Ihe African, 
there caiiiiol be a slave in the District of 
Columbia. Paley declares that "Natural 
gilts, are a man's right to his life, limbs, 
and lilvrty ; his right to llnT proiliice of his 
jiersonal l.ibor, to Ihe use, in common with 
others, of air, light, water." — Paley's 
Works, Chap. 10, 12, Philadelphia edi- 
tion, 1831. 

"Natural liberty consists properly in a 
power of acting as one thinks just, without 
any restraint or control; unless by the law 
of nature; iK^iiig a right inherent in us by 
hirlli, and one of the gifts of Ood to mall 
ai his creation, » hen he endowed him with 
the faculty of free will." — Chilly's Black- 
slone,p. 89, N. V. edition, 1842. 

The declaration of American iiide|>cn- 
leiice says: "We hold these Iriilhs lo Ik: 
iolf-evlilent: lh;it all men are created eipuil, 
that I hey arc endowed by llieir creator with 
certain inalienable rights, thai among these 
arc life, libcily, and the pursuit of ha|>pi- 
ness." Now these various high aulliori- 
tios all agree, that it is right and "just" 
that no man shall Im; enslaved without crime 
— and of course if Ihe preamble of the 
United Stales conslitutiou be enforced, sla- 
very in the District -falls. But it seems 
that our fathers did not intend to roM our 
liberties on such vague foundations: they 
bring the slaveholder up lo the bar of the 
LETTER as well as the spirit of the instru- 
ment. "iVo person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or properly, without due pro- 
cess of law." — Art. 5, a. Here is Ihe om- 
nipotent law of the District, from which 
there is no ap|)eal. If James K. Polk 
holds us in slavery in Ihe District, wc ask 
for a writ of habeas corpus, which brings 
us before Judge Taney — we plead that wo 
are a "peijson" guilty of no crime, not that 
we are while or black or of Yanki« or Vir- 
ginia descent. Mr. Polk. "The defendant 
is a slave by Ihe laws of Maryland and 
Virginia." Mr. Taney. "They became 
extinct by the deed of cession — this instru- 
ment is the supreme law of Ihe laud here, 
it asks you only what crime this man has 
lone." Mr. Polk. ' None." Mr. Taney. 
'The defendant is free." Mr. Polk. "The 
leed of cession guaranteed slavery by the 
assent of the legal organs of Ihe Union — 
good faith requires that you restore me my 
slave." .Mr. Taney. "An act done by a 
single Individual, or by the combined au- 
thority of the whole Union, contrary to 
Ihe Conslltulion is void; let the ilefondcnt 
Mr. Polk. "Well, I acknowledge the 
justice of your decision, but this defendant 
does not come under the law: he is a '^thing" 
not a "person," he is my "slare," anil that 
you know makes one a thing by the slave 
code, everywhere." Mr. Taney, bxikiug 
intently at the defendant, and Ihen turning 
over lo arl. .5. a. sec. 2 and 3, "He has ev- 
ry semblance of a iimii, but perhaps is only 
a beast having by long disuse lo?! his tail, 
though descended of the monkey tribe: yet 
here 1 find the only sinre.i known to this 
constitution, called "/xTsim*." The thing 
then luring a "person," no matter whether 
Vhite, red, or black, "for all of those col- 
ors in the South ares/arcs, and as Uplinin 
has it, anil common sense agrees, "words 
are not to bo used without meaning" — Ihe 
language can mean nothing else — and "we 
are not to use Ihe same word in the same 
discourse with dilTerent meanings'" — [Up. 
Phi, p. 194, Portland edition, 1 828] the 
slave," Iho "thing," the "pcrsoti," must 
go/ree." If this Ix! not good law, and 
right reason, wc arc a slave, and "Madison" 
may come in any place of exclusive n.ition- 
al jurisdiction, and take possession of us 
and ours, and there is no power in the 
American Constitution, or the Union of 
these States tosave us! The word "had" 
in this second clause, we admit liaJ refer- 
ence to the i>ew Stales, formed out of what 
was once territory, ncrc r having been a pari 
of Ihc land over which the original thirteen 
hud extended slavery. Up to Ihe time, then, 
when the independence of those States was 
acknowledged, by the formal act of admis- 
sion into Ihe Union, whilst the power of the 
National government Wiis over them as 
territories, notwithstanding the treaties of 
cession from Spain and Trance, every 
slave therein was free. That Ibesc "jter- 
sons having been at one definite period free, 
could not be barred the right of habeas 
corpus, nild restoration lo liberty, on the 
ground that the territory had lx;coinc a 
"sovereign State," the case lately decided 
by Judge McLean fully sustains. A slave 
was carried by his mitsler to Illinois; but 
the master finding that this act made him 
free removeil to Missouri; suUsequcntly 
the slave c.scai>ed tu Illinois; a certain 
citizen assisted the slave to elude the 
pursuit of Ihe master, who had come 
upon hiui in Illinois; Iho master brought 
an anion against Ihe citizen of Illi- 
nois: Judge McLean decided that the 
slave was free, by the act of the master 
carrying the slave to Illinois. — once free, 
always free — and that an action for dama- 
ges could not lie sustained. We leave it to 
jurists tosay if we have not sustained our 
seconil proposition, ^'el. as we said at the 
Trenioiit Temple, in Boslon, wi;aie willing 
for one, as a mere cillznn, that the new 
Stales, having liecome "sovereign," by .id- 
inission into the Union, should be left lo 
the entire and undisturlxMl res|H)Uslbilily of 
holding slaves in llieir ouin /imi/.v. W hether 
these "persons" held as slaves will be re- 
tiirneil inlo;!lavery again under the eousti- 
lullonnl requisiilon, after having escaped 
from the place of municipal jurisdiction, is 



ai{Ueiliou which wu iiiiagliK', as il caiiiiol 
endanger the peace or safety of those States, 
will be decided aflcr the same manner as 
Judge Mcljean's late judgement. So inu' h 
with rcgani lo Ihe present slave Slatc,s — as 
to Texas, we. In common with a great por- 
lion of Ihe Ameri -an |m-o|i1c, give thi.iii 
warning in lime, that if she com -s in as a 
terrilorv, her slaves are free. If shccomcj 
In a; a sovereign, il i jcontiary lo the United 
Sta'ei constlliition — there is no law in the 
Union requiring her slaves escaping from 
"service" lo be i-olii riled into bondage — and 
ler will pnl her out whenever W" hare the 
jmwer. 

Proposition 3d, is but another specifica 
lion of pro)>osillun 2d, and is maiiilalned 
by the same reasoning, wdiich need not be 
repealed, for it is hardly worth while to 
contend among men capable of appreciat- 
ing a legal argument, that if Congress can- 
not make slaves in the District by imme- 
diate legislalioH, she cannot make them in- 
directly, by allowing her .igeiil a lerrilorial 
legislature, or a convention of her subjoels, 
in remote places, to make them. As has 
been justly and forcibly said. Congress can 
no more make a slave than she can a King. 
Il will lie iierceived by the reader that the 
Ihe whole of "Madison's" second number, 
is based u|)on a misconception of our argn- 
meiil: we have never, any where, con- 
tended that the 5lh article of a, had a force 
penetrating beyond the erclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Union; to Ihe rescue of cilizeiis 
or persons of the statei* legally held in du- 
rance; and if ihe slaves were free in the 
slates formed by the adililion of foreign 
lerrilory, il was U cause of the action of 
Ihe coiistilullon, liefoie the sovereignty of 
the stales by adiiiissioii into the Union w.xs 
acknowdedgeil. Aiul oner a freeman, al- 
ways a freeman, is an admitted principle of 
law; and In accordance with natural justice 
and the spirit of the age. I will only 
sirenglhon iny position by one quotation 
from Alexander Ilaniiltoii, and leave the 
matter lo the serious consideration of those 
clothed with the Judicial power of this He- 
public. " For why declare that things shall 
not be done, which there is no power to do? 
The truth is, afier all the declamation we 
have heard, that the constitution is itself, 
in every rational sense, and loevery useful 
purpose, A niLL of riohts." — Fed. p. 402 
aiut3. Such was the language of Hamil- 
ton before the 5th arl. of a. was made; hut 
our fathers to put the thing beyond the 
power of cavil, afterwards spread it out 
in broad and eternal characters — cursed be 
the siicrilegious hand that would destroy 
or pervert this the sole ptilladium of the 
liberty of the whole .\merican peo]>le and 
the friendless wanderers of the world. 

Whilst we are upon this subject, wo will 
give our opinion upon the reinaining bear- 
ings of Ihe conslilutioii upon slavery, which 
are not brought by "Malison" into the 
field of discussion. There are only three 
clauses bearing upon slavery: the one al- 
lowing, after 1808, the prohibition of the 
slave trade: Iho second touching slave rep- 
resentation; and the third concerning the 
return of fugitive slaves. Now, we have 
heard a great deal of silly talk about 'com- 
prrtmise' as if slavery was sacred ; whilst 
Ihe truth Is, ihere aro but two inexorable 
•'compromises" or binding agreements in 
the whole coiislitution. 

The one is, that each Slate shall /orcivr 
have equal representation in Ihe Senate: 
Ihe other Is, that the conslilutioii shall not 
lie changed, except in the manner prescri- 
bed 111 the iiistruiiieni itself. Every clause 
ill that coiistilutioii was a subject of "com- 
promise. In one sen.ie, and 111 one sense on- 
ly. That is, each incmlxjr of the conven- 
tion did not gel all he wanted; and hail lo 
submit lo somethings that he did not want. 
.Such was Ihe sulistance of Franklin's 
speech in convention. Hut with Ihe two 
exceptions, .aliove named, every clause in 
the constitution stands upon equal ground, 
subject lo Ihe juilgment and deliberate will 
of subseqiieiii generations. So far from 
.slavery Ixung intended lo Ix! held more sa- 
cred th.aii any other rights, we have by us 
voluminous lestimony, of Ihc most promi- 
nent men of tlie North and South, looking 
forward to the day if universal emancijm- 
lion. When as the word slave was not 
mentioned in that immortal instrument, so 
in this wide spread nation there should not 
be a single soul who could not claim the 
Declaration of American lnde|x;ndence as 
his — and Ihc American Union as the Palla- 
dium of freedom and equal rights. Our 
fathers saw that liberty and slavery could 
not co-exist — they believed and ho]>ed that 
slavery would |K;rish — they were mistaken: 
slavery now triumphs over even those liber- 
tics, which we inherited under the British 
yoke; taxation and representation are yet 
uneynal, and the liberty of speech and the 
press, habeas corpus, and trial by jury are 
lost. The bloo<l of '7G was shed in v.iin; 
Ihe .\mericans are the slaves of slavery. 



of liberation: more cs|H.vially, as statistiu,i 
of the North and South show, that, upon 
the same basis, ihe Black increases faslcr 
slavery, than in a state of freedom, 
among whites, wlien all the stimulants of 
ijuiring i>osilion in society, and rising to 
\lneiicr, are witlidiawu. To say ihen 
ihni luriiiiig llieiii loo<*. would endanger 
the pence oi' soi-lely, is ab-iolutely contrary 
to all experleiKi*, as proven in the West 
lildies, and In the Noilhern States; and 
nlraiy lo every law of the hum,an mind; 
for it involves the giws aUiurdlly, that 
Kill would revenge a favor, or love his 
lilies. nii< as well as, bul Ix^ller than his 
friends ! We are not for turning any man 
loose, Ultttk or While; bul in the ease of 
11 be rat ion, wc rcix-at, we would not only 
have the same civil power over the Blacks, 
which we now have, but Ihe superadded 
power of ihe combined moral |)owerof Ihe 
aster and the slave! The master slrength- 
led in his position, by a sense of being 
Uisi/il upon justice, and the frccdmaii con- 
strained to quiet subjection lo the laws, by 
•very grateful afieelion of the heart. But 
f we do not turn them "loose," they will 
;o on increasing, till they get in a major- 
ity ; when, at last, they will lurn Ihemstdves 
loose, for every law of nature. In lime, vin- 
dicates itself. Man never has, and never 
ill hold his fellow-man in perpetual slave- 
,-. .South Carolina, has gone on with the 
el alone" system, and it will "right itself" 
policy, llll she is on the very eve of utter 
ruin. A .single citizen, from the Slate of 
Mass.ichuselts, where Bunker Hill lifts lis 
lernal granite brow lo Ihe eyes of I'jpial 
I'reemnn, ihrows the whole Stale, Into a 
coii.slernalion, greater, than if an hundred 
Ihouiand mail-<;lad men, willi fiic and 
«r.l, had landed on the shores of a just 
pie. Ill spile of all the silly vapouring 
of this unhappy Slate, wcare full of plly 
hen we look upon such a "sorry sight." 
They are now set about giving the slaves 
moral and religious culture," most tame 
and impotent conclusion . the only remedy 
is to slay tliimi — remove them — or make 
them free. Kenluckians, you know the 
right, you feel the wrong : in South Caro- 
lina you see the end. 



DiT" A great many applications liaving 
been made for the 1st No. of this paper, 
by those who have since subscribed, wc 
deem it ncecssar"f lo slate that the entire 
edition of that No. was exhausted iinmodi- 
alcly aflcr its publication. 



'•TUKNING LOOSE." 
"What," rays the slaveholder, ".shall the 
blacks lie turned loose among us?" Per- 
mit I11C to ask in the most child-llko simpli- 
city, if Ihcy aro not loose already? Men 
talk as if all Ihe slaves were chained to a 
block, and some mud hand was about lo 
sever the links, and let them go, like wild 
licars to ravage Ihe land! Now all this Im 
a-boo is founded upon the false idea that the 
aggregate power of the coiiimunily is less 
than that of an individual slaveholder 
which is absurd. By liberation we do not 
wilhilraw the force of legal restraint, but 
enlarge il; because we bring a high moral 
power lo sustain the civil arm in thi; exe- 
cution of justice. The whole population 
of Ki'iitiicky. wo lake lo \k, now, 840.tKM) 
Blacks 1 80.000: for since the la.si census of 
'40. the Whites must have increased, whilst 
Ihe Blacks, perh.ips, have rem.aiiied about 
stationary, owing lo the southern tradi 
llml is 060,000 Whiles, lo 180,000 Blacks ; 
an excess of Whiles over Blacks, which 
would insure the Whites alisolute |>owcr 
of control, forever, over the Blacks, in ca- 



A SMALL Bi siNESS. — Garrett Davis and 
Rotert Wickliffc seem to be contending 
which is the most ready to yield up the 
ight of |)Clitlon, one of the necessary rights 
of a free |K;oplc, and which is solemnly 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution, won 
by Ihe blood of Revolutionary sires. It is 
enough lo make the heart sick to see the 
once proud bird of Jove, the American Ea- 
gle, cowering in Ihc very dust, beneath 
Ihe cold, dark and slimy folds of slavery; 
this Serpent, which now rears its defiant 
head over eighteen millions of men! Mr. 
Davis is said to be a proud and honorable 
m.an — if so, the Gods have punished us 
awfully for our crimes — when, whatever, 
is noble, generous and brave, must prosti- 
tute itself to base uses, utterly abhorrent 
to all that is demanded by the eternal laws 
of God and nature. 



E. Nef.dhah. — Tlie pro-slavery clique of Loiiis- 
li. sedii wonderfully indignant ul the remarks 
of Mr. K. Necdham, in Ihi- Cinciniiali Liberty 
Convention. They seem more sensitive lo words, 
llian lo acLs. Tlie only i|Uestion lobe asked, in 
Ihis case, is, did Ncedham tell Uie TRUTH ; if the 
lies of which he spoke lie true, every voter in 
Slate of Kentucky is responsible for Iheir per- 
pelralinn. Il is lime that this solemn farce should 
cease — Ihc truth is. no lungiinge r:in m'lsrrpiornl 
Btavery. "itfoA" Ncedhain. inileedl that is a 
piine. The slaveholders and llieir syro/iAnn/«, 
will find that Ihe frn Khile laborers a) this land, 
composing foitr-tlfllis of the populatitm, at the loiee»t 
utimalf, are not stares. Slavery is doomed — il 
niiisl die! — Ihe fnl act of violence in itn cause, 
trill hasten its fate! 



iiR Fourth of Jui.v. — .Some of iho sonlhern 
people seem to wonder lhat Ihis onco glorious day 
has Ix-gun lo be neglected by our people— in many 
places, "nol celebraled at all." Why should il be 
otherwise ; arc we nol, in the face of men, living 
a lie— shall we be so silly, as yearly lo proclaim 
own abandonment? We cannot lifl up our 
hearts loGod, in holy aspirations of gratitude aud 
[lectancy, because wo have Iteen partial in Ihe 
appropriation of his mercies — we cannot come lo- 
geiher and exchange joyous eongrululalions, be- 
e selfishness is solitary in ils manifestalions. 
'i'he fourth of July, I'TC, saw us proclaiming lib- 
rly lo all mankind — the fourth of July, 1845, 
will look down upon the American people, as the 
tote propagandists of slaeery among men. Hence- 
forth, till the rights of men be vindicated : lei the 
fife be mule — llie drum be muffled — llio American 
Ragle wear mourning — let Christians pray lhal 
holy religion be restoreil lo its life-giving 
purity — our Statesmen re-baplise Ihemeelves in the 
exalted spirit of Ihe patriotism of Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson— let Uie peoj.le mourn Iheir 
postacy — lei the Fourth of July be a day of 
fasling and prayer, that the Nation be luslrated of 
its great aud 6elf-do8lroying sin. 



We publish below the note of Mr. R. 
Spurr; we repeat that we were taunted 
with the remark lhat R. Spurr lost his nom- 
ination for the Legislature, (we had no 
referenco to ihe fai:t of his being or not 
btjing upon "the convention,") because he 
look the Trite American. His letter proves 
thai he deserves his fate. Wc rclurn Mr. 
Spurr his one dollar and twenty-five cents 
— the cause of human rights asks nothing 
but the free gift of true hearts. Our read- 
ers will in reading Ihis singular note, re- 
member the story of the wolf, the lamb, 
and Iho rnning stream — or the more marked 
history of a certiin adjunct reformer of 
ancient times, who dipt bis hand into the 
sainedisli with his Lord in prosperous times 
— but who in the day of trial, swrirc that 
he knew him not. Mr. Spurr iscerlainly 
in a "wrong position." We loM him in our 
prosjiectus, that we were no beggars and 
therefore iniended lo spetik Iho "truth" lhal 
tiiose who had no sympathy w ith that, must 
go el.'ietehere. If Mr. Spurr had unobtru- 
sively withdrawn his name, like some five 
other subscribers, he would have ijpared us 
the mortification of saying that he imputes 
to us doctrini'S, which he knows wc do not 
advocate. 

To TFiK Editor of thf Truf .Amfricin: 

Dear Sir: — I noticed in Ihe 'Jd No. of Ihc 
I'rne American tliat your informers have done nie 
iiijiistiee ill the following sentence, no doubt, un- 
inlentionally on llieir part: 

"We have been told often, with an air of Iri- 
iiinph. that It. Spurr, Esq. lost his noininntion 
because he took llie True American for Ti nioullis." 

In my r.-sponse lo a call upon me lo beenme 
a candidHte, 1 responded in 111.- negative, and there 
was no move for the purpose of getting up a I'on- 
venlion for some w,'fks after my response appeared. 
Consetinently, my name could nol h'lve been. 



itiur was il before the Conreiilion. 1 avail 
myself of this oppo.tuuity of IrAusmitting lo you 
$1 -2't for 111-! True .American, for six uionlhs. 

From an editorial note of yours, rocommending 
the piece signed "A Virginian" to the especial 
altenlion of your readers, I lake ii, that you en- 
his sentiments, if so, I will ccon.} reading 
paper, as tin' most {iroinincul feature in it on 
ry. is iinconililiniial eiiianeip%tit,ii . Between 
niy feelings and aenliments on the subject ol 
lavery, there is no affinity with Uiat sort of 
'mancipation whal.-ver. Having be..n placed in a 
'Vrong position, through your paper, I will ask the 
■ of you to give Ihis note a ptiee in the True 
AniLTican. Vour?*, Jtc. 

KR'1|-D. .sri'RR. 

June ITUi. IM.'i. 

cTl ES.'s! 

The following beaulit'iil cJies«-problein i» given 
the lasl nnmller of the " Spirit ©f the Times, " 
copied from an English paper. The English 
editor speaks of il as being thought by some ama- 
teurs, to be more difficult than the celebrated " In- 
dia Problem, " which appeared a few months since. 
Do not abandon it under the plea of " typographi- 
rror " in the position. We have Ihe solulion by 
member of our city club. 

PROBLE.M No. X 
, and give mate in four moves. 

Ulocli. 

ut 



W'*i/e. 
R to Q G check 
a. KP I check 
:). R to Q 4 check 

I tu KB 4 ch mate 



If thi' King is played, white 
his Knight next move. 



White lo m< 
Wlal. 

K at Q 0 
II at U 4 
Kt ut tjB K 

IIS at QR ^, & QB 4. 



Pawn at Cilt '. 



SOI.I'TIUN TO PROBLEM, No. 1. 



Black. 

1. Kt lakes R < 

2. Kt takes P 

3. P takes R 



KHP-i 

:i. KKi lo b:i 

4. KKP'J 

KKl I.. K 5 

1^ Kl! to 1411 4 

7. Wl' i 

f. KKl P 1 

II. Kl takes Kt 

in. y tu y :i 

II. K tu KB -J 
f->. QKt lo 1! :i 
1.1. KB loLiKi:) 

I I. yRP I 

l.i. KP I • 
10. Kl to K I 
17. yli lo KKl 5 
I S. 14 lo K :) 

19. (4R to (4 

20. U lo KB 4 

21. KB takes KBP 

22. B takes B 
2:i. II lakes Kl 
24. Kt to B i; 
2.1. y to Kl 4 ch 
2R. Kt lakes R 

27. yRP lakes P 

'if. yil to y 2 
'29. KP 1 
.10. y to yB 5 
:ii. y lakesyKtP. 
32. yp I 

R takes P 
:I4. R takes KRP ch 

3 j. y lo y 4 

.'JC. y lo KR 8cli 
:i7. y to KR 7 ch 
3f . R to KB eh 



KKl P2 
KKl P I 
KRP •• 
Kl! to R -2 
PI.. KKi; 

yKt to b:i 
yp t ,k. s Kl 
KKl lo It :i 
Klilo K 
yKi P 1 
yRP 2 
yu to yR 3 

KR home 
Kt home 
K to KH 
K lo Kl 2 
yli to Kt 2 
KR tn his 2 t 

yKt P 1 

y takes B 
ylt lakes B 
yR to KB 
K to R 

y t.ikr.s Kt 
yRP lak.-s P 

B lo R :i 



P takes yp 
y takes KP 
K lo Kt 

B lo yKt 4 
K lo B 2 
K to B 
y lakes 



.'lU. y takes y ch and Black resigned. 

• Black's last man permits Iho advance of 
White's KP, by means of which white opens a pas 
sage for his forces into the adversary's camp. 

t Opening a place of rclreat for K. If Black 
hail attempted to defend KBP with y at this tinv 
lie would have lost in a few moves by check 
from B. 



Mr. He»i.v. — PORTX4IT OF j4Clt90N.-—Tliis artist, 
honored by the King of the French, with the com- 
s.;ion of painting .Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay 
il John Q. .'\dams, is now in Ihis city, having 
111 him the portrait of Ihe Hero of New-Orlean*-, 
This portrait is a bust, representing tho dis- 
.tinguished siller, in a plain green colored arm 
chair, in an easy camlet over-coat, the folds of 
which, together with tlie serpentine line of shirt 
rnflles and turned down collar, make rather i 
graceful figure for so old a man. The face of thi 
,1, taken just lieforc his death, wears tlieap' 
peurance of debility and patient, calm resignation 
the eye, however,Bccms clear and intellectual to 
last; Ihe hair is white and standing up as usual 
Wi- should judge Hie likeness, not having seen 

kson since his first Presidency, to be a gooil 
from the life like harmony of the whole; the back 
ground of the picture is of simple dusk color, which 
R in unison with Ihc simple grandeur of the man — 
'polantede fer" — who made Louis Philippic hand 
)ver the "ten millions." Louis Philippe we have 
ong regarded as one of llie wisest sovereigns of 
Eu rope : the world owes him inueli for Iho preserva- 
tion of the peace of nations: and among other evi- 
dences of his having a long head, we regard this 
delicate piece of flattery tol'ncle Sam as not Ihe 
least. When will John Bull, with his millions 
spent upon Journalism, profit by this hint? Mr. 
Healy is now painting the Statesman of Ashland; 

proposes leaving ou Thursday next, for Boston, 
his native city. Of this lasl portrait, and the artist, 
may speak hercaft«r. 

Every building containing things of 
great value, incapable of being restored 
when lost, ought lo Ix; Jire proof. 

From the t'incinnati Gazette. 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA DESTROYED. 

On tho night of June 11, this noble institution 
was consumed. 

'I'he East llallcry and Director's Room were de- 
stroyed with their rare collection of casts from the 
antique and fine pieces of sculpture and choice 
pictures. The library, with its inagnitieent en- 
gravings and illustrations of the arts, was proba- 
bly saved though badly injured. In the Rotunda 
most of lite valuable paintings were saved, though 

me perished. 

Tho entire contents of tlie Antique Slaluo llal- 
lcry are destroyed, and works of arl, which excited 
ihe admiration of the world, are now a mass of 
wortlih-ss ruins! .-Vmong these were an admirahlc 
copy of 'I'itian's Venus, Canova's Three Graces, 
Helic, Venus, Bust of Jniiiiis Brains and the mag- 
nificent colossal bust of Nrtpoleon, also altrilnited 
to CaiiovB, which was intended for the gale of 
, hut found its way lo this country when 
every soaw-iiir of the Emperor and the Empire was 
interdicted in France; the exquisite antiques of 
Meleager, Venus aiix Belles Fessas, Laocoon and 
his sons, Germanicus, Venus de Medici, Apollo 
Antinous. .Mithriihites, Apollo Belvidere, Piping 
i-awu. Dying Gladialor, llynien, Paris, llercul...«, 



Casio 



Fighting <*ladi-'i 

l',.|!, 



Sile 



wilh Bacclii 



.--f .111-,. 



COMMERCIAL. 

From tlio Louisville Morning Courit-r, June 2»i. 
REVIKW OV THE MARKKT. 
Tmt; Rivkr 1$ slowly rmng; and from thr fn-- 
i*:nl pJiowers, btth herp'anJ above, ronliJent cx- 
[>i-ctation>: uf )i rit^ Hri> ciitert>iiii<><l. The nsvifra.- 
DM wilhuliiih of i|>i^ sliipnifiii of l>iit litllo rr«>igfi(, 
ul »t Hci-nuilic Iniiidn-d pounds. 

I'h,- (^'. n-riil bnwino.'^s of th.- vv.'pk has been no 
intin<M to liniil-d trnnsjrlions us SCurc-cIy to inakn 
it iieceKsary io chanE;<* our lij^nrefl^cxcppt in a f*;w' 
What H.-il4?H snJ chhix^nn hnvc coiiia uh- 
lier notiro will be stalod bf low. 

Hekf — Salted.— ThtTi' is very littio in mark. t, 
and th:it wlitcli in put up, is mostly fur sti'uniboal 
The price in rp^iihilfd by the quality, and \>* 
\y nominaU-!t5fa^6,5(). 

ri.N. — Th- r*'i:oipl8 fuir for the B«"t9on. Wc 
report sab s of a lot of about 20,)>00 lbs. siilcs at 
CJ c.itt, Son-o lols havL' clr\ngcd h mda in barlt-r. 

. hogroiin^i 5®.^}; Sidt-H G; Shouldcm 
■lie; liam.s 5i3)5i ct-nlc. These priceti are paid 
from wagons. The store priuc- isaMbaUe above, iis 
quoted. 

—Stock ampio and sale^ according to 
qu«lity,vary from $1,25^^9,50 V doz. 
Beeswax.' — In demand at 25cts. 
U.tGGiNU AND Balk Ropk. — The riepression. no- 
ticed in our last, and from causes then stated, still 
continues, in reference to these articlej* — ami wc 
think holders aro inclined to make even further 
favor of buyers. There ban been 
inquiry and a few huIca in limited parcels. 
We hear of a sale of about 300 pieces of H.ijrging 
at lie and 200 roils Rope at Ii. ou tinu — but 
quote !iK the ruling aitking rates B^diiHii cksh, U)(S> 
He. on time. Rope 3AfS»4c. Few truDHactions, 
and holders disposed to operate atihado under these 
ligures. 

The receipts for Ihe week by the river of Bag- 
ging and Rope amount to less than 80U pieces each. 
From the i' actorics 400 coils Rope. 

CoTTO.M. — Alabama and Tennessee at SfSGc. 
The stock is good. There has been some inquiry 
for the article this week, and we hear of one lot 
sol.l at o\ cts. for .'\lttbama, and of another lot at 
5 3-8ct3. 

Com 
stonod i 



fuetories 



kTARxa. — The nominal quotation has 
r tables at 6, 7 and 8cts. cash. Some 
maile on lime — and the yarns of &omo 
held ic above these Agurcs. 
CiieKsB — In iMxexTcbj. 

r.iopKKACK.— Whiskev barr. ls fiO(a75cts. ; Tight 
Hogsheads .t2,5iJ/S>:i; Slaek $1 ; Flour barrels 
2-lcts.; J.ard k.'g^ :iOCrt»:*2pti". 

CoKFrE. — We Inve no change to note. Sales 
rotifined niainlv to the eitv trade and small parcels. 
.\ good article ol Rio TjfaJTic; Prime 7ifa)i?c. 

l-nuiT.— M:irket well supplied. M. R. R.-iiHins 
*;t,';?n.2.'»: r^mons 4.1fan>: ((ranges $4-2)5 V box; 
Vn\n.H ma-2:»c; t'lirraiits KWUr; Fitf.^ I4iai5r. 

Flu^ii. — The slock is fair. Wr quote for Cilv 
.Mills $:}.9()ra)4. Fancy brands t'ity Mills nt i^i.-rj 
*<tt4,r>ll. From stores for faney lirands $4(aM,2.'i. 

IliuES.— tireen Hides SArffi-icts. I >ry Salted HJ 
to 9 Cents. Fluit 12 to i;icl.s. We art' ailviseil of 
sales of 400 Salted, averaging over 40 lbs. at »c. 
chhI). All descriptions in good demand. 

Hemp. — Tho receipts of Hi*mp this week have 
been to a faircxtont, notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able stati- of the weather. Shipments light, owing 
to high freights. We cannot compute with even 
tolerable accuracy (he amount that has come in by 
wagons. By the river over 500 bales have been re- 
ceived. It conmiands from $fi((fS67 V ton as in 
quality. We notice ut one house a bailing prew of 
great simplicity and power, by which hemp and 
il-'g^T'og 'ire baled witli great expedition and neat- 
ness. Bagging i^ put into square bales of !)75^ 
400 yds, by which in the stowage on sliip-buard, i 
of the usual upace is gained, over the old inetliod 
of rolling, and it is less liable to damage. 

Feathers. — The receipt has not been to any 
considerable extent. Good Feathers are taken 
readily at 25c. 

Fish. — .\ good supply of M:ickorel from $9,75 
to $14 'i^ bbl. No. 1, $2,25f»2,50 kitt. Lake 
fish $5 4^ half barrel. 

(•iN.iiF.NC meets a reaily sale at 25 cts. 

Hav, baled, at the river, commands $Ti3)8. — 
Loose, from wagons, $S. 

Lard. — The recaipt«i quite light. Country lard 
from wagons 6j('<£6}c. Fork-house is held at 7 cts. 
Stock is very light. 

Mackkrkl, .'^iiadand SALMr>N, witliout chaugc. 

Moi.ASsKH.— Sales at 33ra)34cti>. 

Nails.— lOJ. kegs 10abbls.$4.'34,2d. H<1. $4,25(3 
4.50. 6J. $4.75. 4d. $5,25. 

Sugar. — There is nothing doing beyond the or- 
dinary demand for cily trade, lloliler^ are lirm at 
Gir^^ti'lcts. 

Lard Oil ts quick at 65cts. 

Sef.us. — We have no snles to report of grass 
seeds, and prices arc noniiiinl. 

T()rAcno. — Tho receipts have not reached tliosc 
of the previous week. 149 hhds. weri> iuspectivl 
at Toud's Warehouse, and tho overjge rates have 
conieupfully to our last quotations. The attend- 
ance of buvers is good and the bidding spirited. 
Firsts, $:i..iUrc^5. Seconds, $1,90(93,40. Thirds 
$l.in)»l,75. 

Wheat. — ^There is a constant demand for all 
that arrives. The City Millers give 75 cents. TIic 
receipts fur the week have been liglil. 

Wuoi..— Unwashed I8(®20cls. Washed 2b(a>-2S 
cts., and in demand. 

LOIUSVILI.K CATTLi: AND STOCK 
MARKKT. 

Jir.NF. 20. 1845. 

Tlie stock market has been well supplied to 
answer the demand, and good Beef Cattle bring 
$41i^|00 lbs. 

Hogs, suitnble for tlie City marU<'ts, bring $2,25 
^u•2..^t^ sheep i5c/u»$l,25; Lambs 75cfai$l ; Calves 
$l,50fS)2.50 100 lbs. gross. 

Lambs and Sliet-p (mutton i appear in much bet- 
ter quality— the Butcheni' SlalU,in the City Mar- 
kets, display both kinds in great excellence. 'I'lte 
price of Lnmbs and Sheep cannot be set down as a 
guide to lb*" drovers with sufltcient accuracy, from 
the fact that the animals vary so much in size and 
quality. Sheep with the wool on ure worth from 
$l,w7rH>2. 

GooA table Butter commands 10^3121 cts. Kggs 
5 cts. 'V doi. For Bacon, sec general Price Cur- 
rent. 



PHILADKLPHIA CATTLE MARKKT. 
On the l2th inst., there were in the market, 050 
beef cattle, 200 rows and calves, 450 hogs, ami 
1200 sheep. Beef cattle sob) at prices ranging 
from $5i to 100 His. Cows and calves sold 

from $12 to IK Sheep brought from $U (» '^i 
each. Swino sold $4^ 5 'f-^ li>>}tbs. 



CINCINNATI, June 19. 
Provisions. — The market still continues in the 
same inactive slate that has charueterlzed it for the 
last month, and prices hare an evident <lownward 
tendency. Wo continue our figures for Pork — 
Clear. $13 fa 13 50; Mess, $12fa) 12 50; Prime, $9 
(S 10. 



NEW YORK, June 13. 
The Cotton market is quit'- firm, although the 
tmnsaelions during the last two days have been 
limited. Flour is dull and prices rather heavy. 
I do not hear of any positive decline, but prices 
pted which were refused a few days ago. 
" "g at $4 G2A, Michigan $4 68 /» 4 75, 
^ ! kind9$4 75i9 4^7i. 



Ohio 

OenCRso $47f>. South' 



TliR market 
nearly all articles 
aud prices of Westi 
downward tendeiic 
tent cannot be efii 
Sugar market ii* lik 
barely sustained 



NEW ORLEANS, June 7. 
dull. The tmnsaeiions in 
,! on a very mmlerate scale, 
Produce ill general have a 
Miles to auyconsiderahle ex- 
d at our quotiitions. Tho 
ise rlrooping, und prices are 
has been a f^tir amount 



1 the Rotunda were saved — and in 
. , \V. *i's Doath on a Pale Uorse, 
t;v into Jerusaium and All* 



feritui ''lis 

work ■.v;;.. n.cu.a -...lu li- ..g 
cyeuing, we never heard ! ' ( 

sent np as rent the nir. It s' : 
he was "first in the hearts oi i. n " 

Sully's exq4Li!iito portrait of Jauic« l!o^.>, Lmi-.o! 
Vittjiburgli, was saved; slightly iujun-.d. The 
Miracle ul C-inu was aUo saved in similar condi- 
tion. 

In Ihc Director's room, there was sad — aaJ havoc, 
iiuit we feel sick at heart ftl the Iwar task of re- 
cording il. Titian's Mistr*'>ss, Portrait of Colum- 
a I.uerece after Onido, Inmairs portrait of a 
lady. Ihe properly of Dr. Knox: a i'lemisli i'lower 
Piece, the most exquisitely iM'auttful ami elaburate 
work of the kind we ever saw; Stuart's original 
Portrait of Washington, St. Mark Writing, a St. 
Fratii-is, by (iuido— a gem loo precious to be de- 
voured by the insatiate longiie of the flame — Peale*s 
Portrait of Judge Shippen. Iniuau'd Pencil Draw* 
ing. Waiigh's W illiaui Peun, after Sir Godfr. y 
Kueller; t^bipwn ck by Salvati-r Rosa, Lanilnlrn'a 
portrait:; of Judge llopkinson atid John Vangtian, 
aud a portrait uf John Ciuincy Adams, are all 
R""'-: 

N. P. Willis is about revisiting Europe, and will 
correspond wilb the Mirror. He will probably 
luavr III the next steamer from Ronlon, and v.ill bo 
uceuinpanicd by bis child, whose maternal relations 
reside iu Eugluhd. 



nf hnsiueits dune in Cotton, considering the slock 
on sale. 

Cotton.— We find no change in the market since 
our remarks on Wednesday; thero is u fair enquiry 
and priees are steady, but there is Utile offering. 
n,iv r-. ■, iiK-^ili^po-illon lo take all ftiat is offcrwl, 
' ,:' ■ 1 , but as Ihe stock is 
miller particular in- 
iii lo be falling off. 
; ■ 3,000 bales, Thurs- 
.1,1. ..iM \. - irt . I.C'iU; m.-ikiug Ihe sales 

of the three days 6,100 bales, and of the week 14,- 
400 



(t^rWM. C. Bell is the General .Aocnt 
for this paper. 

Mossrs. Noble ife Dean are the author- 
agents for the Trut; American, iii Lou- 
isville. Ky. 

COUWTEBFKIT DETECTOR. 



tali.' ■ 

agair.Ki i.:i]>.'. ilioii U .\tl n<-v, l omil it^ jls, 
ns tlioy appoar» will bo added to this list, and fully 
described. 

KENTFCKY BANJvS. 

Bank of Louisvm i.k. — I's sjmrious — payable to 
bearer. d;iled .April 1, li^l l. V ignelle a steamboat 
wilh H. Clay on Ihe wheelhouse. No one's over 
is.>iued by Ihe Bank. 

Bank of Lomisvillk. — 5*s payable to II. Hand, K. 
Thurston. Cashier, John S.Snead, President. Bad- 
ly r-xecuted. geufrnlly, and particularly the head 
in Ihe centre of the note. 

5V letter C. payable to B. Mitlikin, dated Oct. fi. 
1CI33. The signatures coarse and the ink much 
paler than in the geimiue note. Others of Ibe 
same tfeiiomination and date, arc payable to W. 
Nesbill. 

Bank op Iventuckv and Branches. — 5*b made 
payable In various persons of the different Brauches 
nud of v;iriouH dates, signed J. C- Owathniey. 
Cashier, W. H. Po|»e, Presiileul. Signatures und 



filling same hand writing — the ink of a blm.-u nn' 
I- inuv be d.-».-r(e,i by olMcrving the circle on Ih- 
rigllt iin.l leflul ihc vigt'i-tt.^. I:i Ou- geniiin.- ante 
perfect wreatii surrounds the figure 5. On the 
ountcrfeit it is but partialtv formed, aud the en- 
raving very imperfect. The whole appearance 
uf the counterfeit is calculated tu deceive all but 
Mr;g--<. 

lilOV enuuterf. it, lotl«r A. p»y;ible to C S. More- 
■lul.Ci. C. Ciwaihrney, Cashier,' und John I. Juco'h. 
resident. Signatures welt executed. The conn- 
rfeit 15 sborlor than the genuinv, aud in tlic lop 
line ther** is « comma (,) before the word Direc- 
tors. 

letter B, various dates ami payable to dif- 
ferent persons signed ii. C. GwaUnney, Cashier, 
and W. II. Pope, Preuidenl, signatures well e.\e- 
L'utod. Some are stamped acro.ss the fac«> ■* Massul 
& Co., Main slreet, Louidi'ille." Tliis may bu 
easily detected by the ^izc of the bill; it is only 
n inches in lengih, while the genuine is a quar- 
ter of ;in inch longer. 

■H\'h made payable to R. S. Todd, letter A, date.l 
uc 16, 1p25. Juhn I. Jaco's. President, ii. C. 
Gwathmey, Cashier, batily executed. The figiin- 
of the LUian on the left hand very imperfectly und 
coarsely engraved, and filling up badly iloiie. 
.Vs k'ticr C, payable to John F. Campbell. 
(LrThe counterfeit HtO's are on the Uraachcs at 
Bowling Green, Frankfort and Hopkinsvilte. 

Northern Bark of Kentuckv, Paris.— 2U'8 letter 
B. pay Thomas Kelly, Oct. 28, 1838. vignette a 
train of Railroad cars, badly executed, paper flimsy 
engraving too dark — M. T. Scott, Cashier; 
John Tilford, President. 

5's letter B, pay Thomas Kelly, June 17, 1828, 
M. T. Scott, ('ashier, John Tilford, President. — 
Filling up and signatures clumsy and by the sante 
hand. 

Northern Bamk of Kentucky, at Lexington. — 
3's, letter A, payable at various branches to W. 

n und others; M. T. Scott, Cashier; signature 
and filling up in the same hand writing; paper of 
llowish cast, well calculated to deceive, if not 
closely examined. 

5's letter E, pay W. E. Halloway, Sept. 24, l^i^D; 
M. F. Scott, Cashier; T. W. Tilford, I'resident. 
Vignette, a Loeoniotiye and a train of cars, pale, 
bill cnlenhited to ilee.-ive. 

Ill's letter A, vignette. Railroad cars; 1 third of 
an inch shorter than the genuine. lO's altered 

20's simrious; vignette, a female dressing a 
weuiided man; letter D. dated August 20, lKt9; 
W. S. Sault, Cashier. J. N. Tilford, President, iu 
place of J. Tilford, payuble to L. S. Saiisteal. No 
resemblance to the genuine. Th'* signatures liave 
been marked out in fine huir lines, aud which are 
nol covered in Ihe signature. 

20's letter O. pay .\. Hawkins Ut January, 1828, 
others November 4, 18-39, M. T. Scott, Cashier, ^no 
dots belweon Ihe letters M. T. S. as in the genuine.) 
John Tilford, President. The word twenty on the 
margin, near the right end of llic uppur part of the 
bill, in Ihe counterlVit is oiie tliird of an inch from 
the margin — in the genuine itulmo<4t touches. 

20's letter D, dated Lexington October I, 1830. 
Vignette, il iitan in a sitting posture, with u fetnale 
kneeling; coarse eiigruving, without any attempt, 
lo copy the genuine. 

20's letter A, Muy 1, 1843, paper bad und thin. 

lOO's letter H. pay B. Moore, July 17. IH.'tti; vig- 
nette dark and imperfect. 

NurtheknBank of Kf.ntiii"kv, branch at Louis- 
ville — 3's pay lo T. Anderson, dated August H*. 
18:18. M. T. Scott, C:ishier, paper light, engraving 
faint; otherwise well calculated to deceive. 

Northern Bank of Kentucky, Brunch at Rich 
mond — 5's letter E. puy W. Cap«rton, March 9, 
1^40. Signature of the President in a smaller 
hand and too short; paperof a whitish cast, coarse 
and thick; M. T.Scott's name engraved. 

TENNESSEE. 

Farmers and Mechanics' Bank, Memphis. — 5*s 
ft good iinitalion, but badly filled up. lOO's altered 
from 5's, easily detected. 

Bank of Tennessee, Nashville.— lO's' letter A, 
dated 23<i June, payuble 12 months after date; 
poorly executed. 

lU's letter A, dated April 9, 1839. Henry Ew- 
ing, Cashier; (written Euwing,} M. Nichol, Presi- 
dent. 

•lo** altered from 10*s. In (he altered not-' the 
coat of arms isonthc rightccntre. Branches have 
also been altered. 

Union Bask, Nashvillk. — lOO's altered from 
5's. Tho genuine lOO's have the full length figure 
of justice ut each end; the 5's have eagles ul tho 
ends. 

Planter's Dank of Tennessf.e, Nashville. — 
inO's letter .\, pay A. CrawforrI, 4th March 1844. 
llie Fhadiiig of 'the wonls ** Planli-ra' Bank of 
Tennessee," very badly executed, engraving.^ 
darker than the genuine; vignette, Railroad cars, 
S(e;imbo;il,&e. R awdon, Wright, Hatch &. Edsoii, 
New Orleans, Engravers. 



PERIFOCAL. SFEC:TAri.E.*i».-»A 
new and superior article of .American man- 
ufacture, for sale by M . &. J . M . B A R L O W . 
These glasses tare highly recommended by Dr. 
Lardner, Dr. McClellan, of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Mussey of Cincinnati, President Lindsley of 
Nashville University, and several other scientific 
geullcmen, \vho have tested their superiority — 
which consists in rciidcriug the eye perfectly free 
from pain in long use. All who have occasion to 
renew their sight, and tho.se especially who experi- 
ence an uneasy or painful sensation in the use of 
the ordinary glasses, are respectfully rcquesteil to 
coll and give them a trial. IfT'Oold Spectacles, 
of eitru quality and finish, wilh Perifocal glasses, 
at Ne%v York prices. 

Lexington. June 20, 1845. 3t* 



SALE.— A first rate Two Horse Ba- 
RoucHE, at N. Cropper's Coach Ware-house. 
For terms, apply at this oBice, No. ti, N. Mill-st. 
Lexington, ky. June 3, 1845. tf. 

LD. miLDS, Furniture, Chair, Vene- 
, tian Blind and M'ittr.'as .Manufacturer, 
corner of Water anrl Mill-slreel.-*. oppo.'*ite the 
Ruil Road Depot, has on han<l, and manufactures 
to order, every article in his line, on as good, or 
better terms than any oUier establishment in tJi4 
city. Jane 3, 184.1. if. 

BO OK AND PAIflPH LET WORK 
executpd neatly urn! elrg-nntly. lit the short- 
est notice, and upon terms the most liberal, at Uio 
"True .American" Office, A'o. 6, MUl-»treet. 
Lexington, june 3, 1845.— l-tf 

THE WESTEKIV l,Al¥CET: devoted 
to .Medical and Surgical Science. Edited by 
L. M. I-AWSON, M. D., Professor of General 
and Pathological Anatomy and Physiology, in 
Trunsylvania llniversity, Ijcxingtou, Ky. 

nic Western Lancet is published montltly, at 
Threu Dollars a year, in advance. Two copies 
sent to one address for Five Dollars, in advance. 
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KANSYEVA^'I A HIEDICAE 
NrilOOE. The next fusion will open 
the first .Monday in November, which, together 
with Tuesday and Wedn; sday, will be devoted to 
Introductories, and the distriburioit of tickets — 
The Didactic course wilt commence on Tuesday, 
the Cth of November, and close on Ihe Inst of 
February, tinder Ihe following arrangein«*ntB: 

Bknjamin W. Di^dlev. M. D, Professor of the 
Principles and Praeliee of Surgery-. 

Wm. H. Richardson, M. D., Professor of Ob- 
Ptctriesand (he Disctoes of Women and Children. 

Thomas D. Mitciikll, M. D., Professor of Ma- 
tcira Medica and Therapontics, and Dean of Ihe 
Faculty. 

Robert Peter, M. I)., Professor of Chemistry 
ami Pharmacy. 

Lotan Ci. tVATsoN, M. D.. Professor of Theory 
and Praetice. 

James M. Brsii, M. !>., Professor of Special 
and Snruical Anatomv- 

LEovM.Aa M. Lawson, M. D., Profe^or of <;en- 
eral and Psihological Anatomy and Physiology- 

EiHELsERT L. Di'DLEV. M. "D.. Deinonslmtor pf 
Analonty. 

For the information of persons nt a distance, on*! 
unm-quainled with the capabilities of (he school, 
it is proper losnv lhal the l.ibniry contains nearly 
H,((On yolunies.and is acknowlr.Igml lobe the beat 
collection in (he West. The Chemical Appnnitus, 
the Anatomical, Surgical, Pathological, ami Obstet- 
rical Munieuni.nnd the other means of instruciion, 
ar*> of such an extent and qunlilv, as lo be fu^ly 
adequate to all Ihe purposirs of a ^ledical School. 
Tlie Museum, especially, has no superior (hut we 
know of iu America. 

The co.it of a full course of Lectures is one hun- 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable in advance, 
iu notes uf good and solvent banks of the Stato 
whence the pnpils come. Tho fee for the matricu- 
lation and hbriry ticket five dotlars, and the 
graduation fee twenty dollars, both of which to be 
p^iid III pur money. The tern>s and qunlifieutipns 



As the PUj»i>ly of anatomical material is very 
nb'.mdimt, all the pupils are advised to take (ho 
Disst-etiug ticket, which costs $10, for at least ouo 



The accommodations for boarding and lodging 
m<'tlieal students in the cily of Lexington, are su- 
p.r-rinr in kind, and ample in exieni, at prices from 
two lo three doll:ir.« per week, fuel aud lights in- 
cluded. 

ITFor ad<litional information, letters, post paid, 
may hv addressed lo Ihe l>enn. who will promptly 
reply. June 17, mti. If. 

JO« rUimTIWO.- Every description of 
Pl.un and Frtucy JoB Printinc neatly and 
expeditiously done al ibis office, on very neftMiia- 
llie terms. An exleusivo and faMilonnble as- 
sortment of T\"pes, and olh. r - ti > ' ,| ;)., i , 
excellent kind, will he usei*. 
moderate. A sliarc of palr.> 



i>i{ O S i.AV i:t{ v. 

l-'roui tin- 01»»erver vV- l{o|igrli'r. 

siavcuY i.'M»i::u •iiii; constitution 

Oi*' Tilt: I'NITKU yTATE^S. 
(No. I.] 

A |iam}>tilct, puqioitiiig to Ik- a pjiccch ilcliverod 
l.y \ir. Casrfius M. Cluy, of lliia cil^.al llie While 
SululnirS|>riii|!ii, in llif couiUv of Scolt, on tlir »ub- 
yvci of lilt' atiiK-iiitioii of 'iVxHH to lilt* United 
:rt:ilif . IiiiK h.MMi r-Tt-ntly iiublislu'd uiul wiJt-ly cir- 
< ulatuJ lliroitgliont tlie coiiimunily. Thoso wlio 
.t'.ivo ri iid lliiH ail.lrtfssi with any cure, n)U!<t li»vo 
nstonislit d at tlif wild ami |Kirado»icoI vit-wi* 
f* conluins upon tlic aubjccl uC Slavery. I n fi-r 
l*:irticulurly to that portion of (liu sptH-rh in which 
ihu author discnsni h tin- jnrisdiction of tho i'lfdcral 
(:ovt<rnnt<-nl, in rohilion lu that iniililulion, utiit hus 
.MiteiJ. or do. -, or iiiuy liwaflor c-xist in any of 
l i t ' I < iii-l' sof tho United KiLilfS. 1 undiTKtnnd 
I. doctor of coii.'*litutionul law, oh tearli- 
i .s>:on in AiiH-ricnn jiiris|>rn(i«'nco. lot 
I lirifflv nuiinntd up by him in ihc fol- 
„ , i.^ungL-; '* I coult'iid, Ihfu, (Ual tin* origi- 
iiai ilurli'on ritulcs had, tind now huvo exclusivt- 
control ovt-r slavery within their borth-ra, Ihnl in all 
pla< t's wlirro Confjriss A«(/, or now bus cxcliiKivo 
l ontrol, wIktc ,**iav.'ry uid iml previously t-xii-t by 
the noven igii power of the tbirtt-en ^tate.t — there 
Flavcry t/w-i nof and cunnol rx'int — llmt in no Urr'%- 
tofij in this wide empire is there now a slavn — 
Ihiit the Supreme Court, under a writ of liubeua 
corpus, iilKHind to libernte any perxonso claimed 
afi a ulavo.** 

Such are the vidwa entertained by the author of 
111.* addrt'M now under review. And the |»roceM 
of reasoning by which he informs ut^ hiitniiiid has 
ber-n led to ailopl thrac peculiar iioliontt, 10 founded 
(;ui may well have been supposed,) on a new and 
futirely original conslruclion Kiven by him to tlio 
-Constiturion of the United Stales. Ho says, the 
object of tbf. Cou»lilulion, aa avowed in preani- 
Idc, in, to "i«-(Miro the b!essinj;s of liberty;" uttd 
that.ainonfT other tbinn". il provtdtn that " no per- 
Hon idiull Ih' deprived of life, liberty or property, 
without duo process of law." Thus be couleudti, 
lo every humau briufr, white or black, who lives, 
(ir jhuH herealHer live williin the jnritdicliou of the 
Otiverninent formed by (bat Coiiwtiliiliou, id ma- 
tured the blessings of freedom — wilh llie e.\ceplion 
of the slaves riubrnced within the old Slates, who 
.were the on£:jnal parties to (he eoni[mrt, in which 
• luutfes were insi^Tted. pruhibilini; their emancipa- 
lion — ihnt these prohibitory claufies.tre upplicablo 
nioiie to those Slave Slateii, who Wure the original 
I oiiir:irlinir parties to tb(< Couittiintion, and there* 
lore no Sintes or territories whieh may be fonneii 
ttr aequired by the Governnienl of lliu Uiiiti^d 
Slates, and which were not included iii the bounda- 
ries of the old thirteen (States have nny right to 
hold slav**s, but that their frec^dom, ami lht> frefdom 
■ol all prmiiiN, wiMlher they l>e whites or blacks, 
!•> t \pri"5.Hly provided for by the claUHe above quotetl. 
Tliis 1 understand lo Ik> the sum and substance of 
ib<- authtir'rt vii>ws upon tin; subjert, fairly and 
houfstly stated, withimt the seniblanre of uiisrep- 
i> st-iiiaiion orfaKoe coloring. And here I must be 
allowed to expmss my very great surpriae and p-- 
grt'l, to tiud a genlleman like Mr. Clay, fo talented, 
h<i r<-s|H>rtable and so inlliiential in society, and ouh 
towards whom the writer of this article cnlertaina 
Ihc kindest fueliiigs. eiigagtHl in propagating such 
ra!*li and ineonsMlerale opinions as Ihose above 
slated, uii a ^nbjeet whieb ka^i now liecome one of 
such Uflieai-y nod iinporlanec, that the wisest and 
ablest Btate.tiiten Ihe nation can boast of, should ap- 
proai-h with iIm- utiiiust caution, I had almost said 
i vi ii wilb /iwin/i/i/. 

Has llie anlhor of llii.-i address considt^red, what 
ari^ (he legitimate iitferences to Ik drawn from the 
tloclriue he ha» now publicly avowed J what are its 
prartical results? what would be tlie consaquencus 
of a theory, sueh as his, when applied (o the facta 
and eircuiiistances which ore known to exist around 
us'^ Sur«'ly he has not. Will he be so bold as to 
iiiainlain thw position, in the fac<> of fads which he 
knows to exist — ibal in all places where Congress 
bad, or now has exclusive control, where slavery 
tlid not previously exist by tin- sovereign power of 
till' lhirt**cn Stales — there slavery fiofx nof ami r/in- 
iiot rrist; that in no ten itory in tliis wide empire is 
there now a slave." Does he not know thai there 
are in this Union Uirec Stales in which slavery now 
exists, but '* did nol previously exist by the sover- 
eign power of the old lliirteeii Stales?" Does lie 
nol know that the States of Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Mi.'isouri were once a portion of a territory ce- 
ded by i'rance to the U niled Stales iu the year 1H03? 
And is he lo bo understood us broadly and bodly 
:i>si rtiiig Ibut all the slaves in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and .Missouri are entitled to their freedom by thu 
i'Vderal Constitution, ami can immediately secure 
it by suing out writs of habeas corpus from the Su- 
preme CourlT This is certuinly the legitimate and 
unnvoiitablf inference to l>c drawn from Ihe propo- 
sition he seeks to establish. 

Ill reply to these new doctrines ou coustitulional 
law, i shall attempt to show briefly: 

First, What arw the poworn of tho General Gov- 
ernment over its territories. 

Secondly, What are the rights of the new States 
which may be formed out of them, upon Ibeir ad- 
ntiiruiou into Ihc Uuion. 

The Constitution provides tliat " ('ongreas sliall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations, respecting the territory, or other 
property belonging to the thiitod Stales." By ihiii 
general grant of power, Congress has the right to 
enact whatever kind of laws theyn>i!y<in theirdis- 
crction, sec pro|ter to do, in establishing a (it>vern- 
ment for any of the lerritorios belonging to the 
United States; the rights of property and tlie rights 
of persons, included witliin their iiounduries, are 
under the absolute dominion of our National Logis- 
lulure. There is no limit to its jurisdiction over 
tlu-m. In their government, it can exercise all 
legislative, executive and judicial power, &nd in 
wiiatever way it pleas'^s. Il can ereetcorporalions 
i n ijiom, and delegate and distribute their powers 
and attribulesof sovereignly among the otTirers of 
those corfKtrHlions, in Ihe mode it may prescribe- 
To all this di.tcretionary power in Congress, there 
is no restriction, unless wliere the territory is coded 
to tlie I'liited Stated on certain terms and condi- 
tions. These, of course, must bti complied with, 
or tho titlo will revert lo iti> original owner, liut 
then> is no constitutional restricliou upon the power 
of Congress in the enactment of its territorial laws. 
All Ihe prohibitions and duties impose*! upon Con- 
grer«i by the Constitution, do not alTect in any way 
this unlimited power which it has over its territo- 
ries. Hence it is not uiifrcqucntly the case that 
Congress, in passing general laws fur their (*ov- 
ernment, iMiibodies in tbein some of the provisions 
of the Coiislilution itself. For instance, in the 
law of lH2t!. passed for the organixation of the ter- 
ritorial Government of Florida, it was provided 
that Ihc free exercise of religious worship and opiu- 
itiii, and the benelil of tho writ of hal>t*as corpus 
should Ui stH'ure, aud thai fines uud penalties should 
not bo exeessive, &c. &c. If the clauses in the 
Constitution, containing provisions of this kind, 
were conslilntionuUy binding upon that territory 
U fore the passage of ihe law of l^Ha — then the 
act of CongrcBM was wholly nugatory. IJut tliey 
were not. Cougross might have passed laws for 
I' lorida, importing excessive fines, and they would 
have been perfectly valid, notwilhstaiuling the pro- 
\isionof the Constitution against them; lor the 
simple reason that that provision is alone in forco 
within Ihe Union of the Stales, and does not ex- 
tend over any territory. Now, if this be a proper 
ronstrnction of tlie power of Congress over the 
territories belonging lo Ihe United States, and so I 
understand the Supreme Court lo have expressly 
decided, how can it be true, " that in no territory 
in this wide empire is there now a slave?" how 
can it be true, that slavery cannot exist there, un- 
der tho Constitution, when we have seen that by 
Ihut Very instrument, Cougress can pass nuy laws 
lor its regulation and government, no mutter what 
limy be their cbararter, aiitl when there is nol to 
br- found among all its provisions a single restriction 
uptin that power. The clause quoted by our author, 
to-wil: that "no person sliall be deprived of iifu, 
lilierly or property, without duo process of law," 
even allowing liiiii ih*: coustruclion be has givuu. 
it, (which is far from Iwing correct,) does not ex- 
tend in its operation beyond iIil- limits of the 
Stales, or rather, I should say, over any territory 
belonging to Ibc Government. Congress might, 
as it has done in other cases, make it obligatory 
upon the territorial Governments, by iiieorporatiiig 
it ill one of its laws. Itut this is a matter of dis- 
cretion. Il has, therefore, from Ibe Constitution 
itself, (should ilever be deemed a*'ii< edful regula- 
tion") the undoubted right to import slaves into 
any territory, unless by compact or treaty stipula- 
tion it has iH-eii expressly ^irohibited. iJut Con- 
gress has never adojitetl this policy, and Heaven 
forbid tboy over should. Slavery was toleraleil in 
Florida by the laws of Spain at Uie time it was 
ceded by that Power to the United States, in the 
year ISl!). So, in all that vast territory, west of 
ihe Mississippi, once called the Orleans territory, 
out of which have sprung tho States of Louisiana, 
\'k in^is aud .Missouri, slavery existed by the laws 
ill 18113, tho time it was purchueed by Uic 
Il is ft princiulc iiuiversully recog- 
^11 nations, that where a territory is ac- 
< -I : , oue nation from another, cither by con- 
<|ucsl ur cession, the private laws and municipal 
regulations of the latter coiilimie in force in the 
acquired U.<rritory, until they are ex]>rc.ssly abroga- 
ted by the former. In accordance with Ibis prin- 
ciple, tlic institution of slavery, which was origi- 
nally ostabliched iu the above uanu-d territories, 
hy the laws of Spain and France, has been al- 
lowed to continue in existence under the juristlic- 
tioii of Congress, who had the right to establish, 
protect or abolish it. 

MADISON. 

LrjciNGTor*, Feb. I I, lt:'4-l. 

' LAVERY UNDER THK CONSTITUTION 
OF THl-: UNITKU STATICS. 

[No. a.] 

Oar \ifxt inf)uiry is. wltnt ato llm rifililK of tlie 
In u Slali-it wliicli may hf funiii'il out of the Irrri- 
I Tii'i^whirli now lifloli^f or may Iicrfaflcr I>cloi»g 



to )lic-Uiiil<xi Slalo, npou their ailmiMlon into Ilia 

'i'lio Ist i lniiso of the :W riirlioii of llii> llli orli- 
rlr of tile Culi^litwtion proviilcn that " m-w Stul»-!* 
may iHMldluillMl llie C 



Ihitlliiol.." 

mitliorit) lliiiK c'lolilid, Cougross luui 

from liiiK' tu tiiiii' adiiiitlod lieu- iiieinlMTH into the 
roiili ileriiPV, until the iiuiiiber of Iho'ki which orig- 
iually rom|>o5iil il ha.i iH eii dolihlod. Il will lie 
oli«erve<l from Ihe leriiia useii in Ihe above clause, 
that it is not a (inly iiii|io..';(l upon ConjfreKi*; hut it 
in a discrelioliarv power wliieh they may eierei*' 
or not, 09 lliey 'may think best, 'rilcre i« nol lo 
1)1' fonild in tho ('□'n.-litiition, either expresm d or 
implied, any riehls or prohihiliouK in relation lo the 
new SUteii. thus admitted, different front those 
which are prescribed fur the original 'I'liirleeii. — 
Thai inslruinenl is wholly Bilent in rejiard to any 
distinction between them of any kind whatever. 
Iiiaiiiiincli, however, as their admission into the 
I'liiuii is not a mutter of duty, hut of discretion, 
Congress has the ri^ht, it seems, lo stipulate npoil 
what lerms or coiidilioiis they may liecome ineni- 
liers of the colifeileracy. Al least il has lieeli so 
settled l.y precedents, Itowi'Ver doubtful it may ap- 
pear as an abslraet (|ileslton. Il was exercised by 
Coneress iu the aduiissiuii of Louisiana into llie 
I'liion. It was acknoivleilged by the celebralud 
Missouri L'oniproiiiiso act — aud it is regarded as 
having been settled by the decisions of Ihe Su- 
preme Court. The only way, Ihen foro, in which 
Congress can ever prolii'bil the existence of slavery 
in any new State, w hich may bo hereafter admitted 
in the I'niun, is by making a {irovision against it, 
ill tho very terms of its adipission. They may re- 
fii.^e to admit her into the Colifeileracv, unless slie 
will agree forever lo prohibit slavery within her 
borders. .\ covenant of this sort would of course 
be as obligatory as the Cunslitnlioli itself. If, 
however. Congress shall admit a. Slate, and fail lo 
make any provision of Ihe kind, itspowerover the 
sulijocl is at uu cud, and it becomes di.screlionary 
with the State whether it will lolemte slavery or 
licit. Hut such seems to b« the opinion of the 
learned Speaker, whose address we have under ex- 
amination. He quotes the clause of the Constitu- 
tion, wlileh says, that " no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or properly, without the due process 
of law," and contends that this i.s a provision ex- 
tending free salvation to all, lioth whites and 
blacks, except it be, lo be sure, to Uie slaves in the 
original lliirluen .States, whose right to liold'.|liein, 
he says, has been gnaranl.'ed 1>y " implication and 
collalarul clauses:** but that all persons, ei«etrAere, 
lie they whiles, loulatlues or blacks, are " redeljin- 
ed, regenerated and dise'Utliralled, by the genhis'* 
of this clause of " universal emancipation. And 
hence he would have us to believe, thai by virtue 
of this all-provident provision, the manacled mil- 
lions, who are now toiling in slavery under the laws 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, .Missouri and Florida, Can 
thisday shed from their galled limbs the letteri'tliey 
have worn so long. 

Mr. Clay will no doubt be snr|iriacd to l>e inform- 
ed, that the alwvc clause, which he has quoted and 
applied with such treinendoiis force, as a new bat- 
tery ojiened by liini, upon Ihe Instilntion of slavery, 
has no application whatever lo our Stale tlovcrn- 

inents. It haw no Ojieratn lo force nor binding 

power in any degree over the organisation or ad- 
ininistrations of the Goverliiiielils of Ih.' diU'erent 
Stales, but is a restriction irioiie upou the power>.4?C 
iVufioniil {lovernnieiit. And so are all tlie «ltier 
clauses of the article from which he has quoted. 
'I'liey are conlaiiietl among the aniendineiits 10 Ihe 
Constiliiliull; which were proposed by the State 
(lovernmeiits, to the original Constitution, as il 
caino from the Convention, nol lor the (inrposeof 
abridging to any extent lli.-ir own Soivrrifr'tt'J, but 
of guarding and cirenmseribing Ihe action ot the 
Kederal tioi'erlirnelit of whose power tle-y have 
ver bi-ell jealous. The States, who opplie.l^or 
these amendiiieiit.s, did not fear the iiifringemmit 
by llieinselves of any rights thereby secured, ft-; 
ch State then had the power and the right of ffre- 
tiling any tyranny of that kind in its own gov- 
iimeiit. lint it was forever to secure lliemsolves 
against oppression from the National Government 
,-er w-hieli no one of lliem had control. Accurd- 
gly we find lhat the Slates, who have formed 
<eir Constitutions since the adoption of these 
ameiidnieills, have incorporated in lllelll many of 
restriclions, word for word, os lliey are 
contained in the Federal Constilulion, which 
ould have been wholly mrgiilory, if tin' con- 
struction contended for be not correct. 1 refer to 
lucky, Teniiossee, Alabama, Misaisaippi and 
Ohio. 

1'he express prohibitions in the Constitution 
gainst Ihe exercise of any particular power, when 
intended to operate upon the State Geverninelils, 
directly address. d lo Iheni as sueb. i-or exam- 
ple, in lliatseetioii wliieh forbids their cnlsriiiir into 
treaties or granting letters of iiiari|u<.' and. r- pris.il 
oiiiing money, kS:c. &c., the laiignagf* u ed is 
lhat " no SliHr shall enter into a treaty, alliance or 
confederation: A'o Slatt shall grant letters of 
marque and reprisal: No Stittr shall coin monev: 
A'o Slate shall emit bills of credit: ATo Slolr sha'll 
make any thing but gold and silver coin, a lender 
nl of debU, &.C. &c. Thus il is that all 
the express restrictions, when intended to operale 
npon the authority of Ihe'several Slates, are direct- 
ly applied and addres.s<.>d to lliem. Hut when they 
[ so applied, but are expressed ill general 
they are applicable alone to tile juri.sdietion 
of the liovernment of the I'nited Slates. This it 
may be obeerved is evident from the face of Ihe 
Constilulion itself. In the 3d clause of the 9lii 
leclion of the 1st article, will be found the follow- 
ng prohibition, expressed iu general lernie: " No 
bill of attainder or ex post facto law slmll be 
passed,** and yet in the Isl clause of the very next 
section, il is provided that " no State slniU passttliy 
bill of attainder, ex post facto law, &.c." Now 
why tills latter prohibition, if the foriilcrcoiild lie 
applied to 111.' States. Call it be seriously con- 
I ended that the one is a mere repetition of tlie other? 
.Surely not. But il proves the above exposition to 
be correct. The clause in the 9th section being 

pressed in general terms binds the Federal CI 
ernmcnt alone, and hcnco tho lioces«ily of the 
clause in the succeedingsection. 

lint this mode of construing the Constitution 
can be sustaineil by tJic very best authority. Tliere 
is a decision reported in 3d Coweii in th 
liarker vs. The People of New York, on that 
amendment to the Coiislilution wliii-ll provide! 
g.-ueral terms that "excessive bail shall not be 
i|uired, nor excessive fines imposed,- nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inllicted." Barker wa 
dieted in Ihe Court of General Sessions of 
of the city and county of New York, forch;illeng- 
iiig a man by Ihe name of itogers to light a duel. 
He w-as found gniltv. an.i judgment was r.indered 
against him bv the ll'oiirl, by which he was made 
incapable of lieiiig elected to any post of profit, 
trust or emolument, civil or military, under the 
Slate of New York. This jiidgnieiil was carried 
up to the Court of lirrors and the allempl was there 
made lo reverse il upon the ground that the pun- 
ishment inllicted, by Ihe law of New York against 
duelling, upon Barker, was *'cruel and ilnusnar* — 
and therefore against Ihe Constilulion of Ihe United 
Stales. But Chaueellor Sanford ni alirmiiig the 
judgincot saiil. " This provision (referring lo lli 
amendment above quoted) is a part of the Consli- 
lulioii of the Union, a restriction upon the 6*< 
men/ of the Vnion. I consider it as inapplicable to 
offences afrainitt a State.^' 

So the sonic construction was given to the same 
clause in the case of James vs. The (,^ot1imonwealtlL 
reported iu 12, Sergeant and Kawlb*s I'enlisylvanii! 
Reports, rt certain woman hy the name of Nancy 
James, It seems, in this case had been convicted 
iK-fore the QuarlcrSeBsion*8 Court of l*liiladelphia 
county of being a common scold and adjudged to 
Ih- placed in u certain engine of correction called 
a ducking stool, and on Ihe. 3d day of November 
1^21, to be plunged 3 limes into water. This judg- 
ment was taken u-,i lothe Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, and the counsel for Nancy James there 
insisted that this punishment of ttuckinir, being 
"cruel and unusual,** was tliorefore uiieoiistilulioii- 
al. But the Court said "I'he article *' (the one con- 
taining the above clause) *' was intended oiiiy /or 
Voncrtus ami tlie i'niteil Statet Courts and (fort nol 
extrnd lo llie Slulf (JoKeniinent* which are left al 
liberty to regulate tlieirown criinin:il codes as they 
may deem proper, wilhoul reference lothe laws or 
Constitution of the United States.** 

But this question was brought up for adjudication 
before the Supreme Court of the Union in the case 
of Barron vs. The Mayor and City Council of Balli- 
, reported in 7lh Peters. The facts were in 
substance these; Barron was the owner of a very 
valuable part of the wharf in the city of Baltimore. 
By various ordinances, passed by the Mayor and 
Council, this part of tin- wharf hail lieeii so appro- 
priated by them for public works, that its value lo 
the owner had been materially injured. He there- 
fore sued the Mayor and City Council. The case 
was finally carried np to the Supreme Court. It 
was there contended that the acts of llio City Cor- 
poration were in violation of o clause contained in 
the very same article of the Constitution, w-liich 
contains tlio clause quoted hy Mr. Clay to-wil: that 
" private property shall not bo taken lor public r.ie 
without just compensation.** But Chief Justice 
Marshall in delivering the opinion of the Court 
said: *' We are of the opinion that the provision in 
the 5th Hmendnieiit to the Conslitiilion declaring 
lIlNl private properly sli:ill not be taken for public 
use u-ilhoiit just cuinpensatioii is intended solely :i» 
a limitation on the exer.-ise of pow.-r by lb.- I.'oe- 
iinmna nj the I mini Stiilen, and is nol applicable 
lo the legislation of Ibe States." Now, how can 
a different cnnslrnction from the one thus applied 
to this provision bo given to the one preceding il, 
standing directly in juxtaposition with il, and ex- 
pressed in similar terms? Undoubtedly Ibis decis- 
ion of the (! real Chief Justice is as conclusive upon 
Ihe question now under discussion as it is upon the 
identical one which it has forever settled. 

In conclusion, I cannot but indulge the hope that 
upon a reconsideration of llie subject peviewed 
fwhich is the only one of public interest, so far as 
1 know, in relation lo wliieh lliere can be a dilVer- 
ellee of 0)iinioll betwi-en us, ) Mr. Clay will diseov- 
,er Ibe error he has eoiiiiiiille.l, and that liereafh.r 
we shall t.-e, exerted in a better cause, lhat in.le- 
pendeiicc of Ihouglil and that mor;i! firmiic^ of 
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From the llopkinsvlile tluz.-lle. 
Mk. Kririiiii — .Vluiiy nf yuiir i-i-nilei-ii. 
wlio iiru luixiiius li>ln-:ir ii lliuroujili ilisc-us- 
sloii of the Ciiiivenliou qiitslinn, looked 
Willi gi-enl aiixk-ly to your last ]i;ii)cr » illi 
the liopo of gi-alilyliig llial ili-.siri'. Kiiow- 
^ lliat tlic arlifli; » rilleii liy ymir c-orn-ri- 
|ioTiili'iil (liiplayoil prcat iiliiliiy. ami kiion- 
iiig also tin: skill with wliidi you w-ii:M the 
prti, wi' e.\lircti-il lo koc many a l;iiici; sliiv- 
1. Iiiili-i;-il. from the |i(>sllioii you had 
liiki-n, till: groiihils oil wliii-h he met you, 
if wc hail in-eviuii.sly lx;vi\ ilis|)Ojc<l lo doubt 
your coiiriigu, wc illil not sec how you were 
xtrieale yourself; but you come oul 'Mlat- 
foolod" aiul assure u-s that your "courage 
oozed out at your finger ends." ]l looks 
like pie.suiii|)tion, but wc ho|ic you will 
|iardoiiil; for when im wlilor gels out of 
liis gears, we conceive we have a rii;lil lo 
spur him. Wc conceive lhat a man has no 
business being an edllor, if he liius not the 
nerve lo "stand up lo bis rack." He niu-sl 
be prepared to meet any utnl all opposition 
and if he fall, let hiiii fall witli hi-i face 

10 the enemy. It is true, if an editor takes 
a pouilion, and afterwards become con vinc- 

I that he was hasty, and lhat bis conclu- 
sions were erroneous, it is then his d'lly to 
make a candid confession of the fact; but 
you do not say that your corresponilenl hai 
converted you, (though some of us verily 
believe that he him,) bul lhat the object you 
had in view when you |K.nne<l those re- 
marks has been attaiiKul; and that you do 
not ut prcseiil "de.ein a discussion of Ihc 
subject at all im(M>rtant." This is some- 
thing "uttered in d:irk sayings," whose 
meaning wc cannot comprehend. I'ardou 

Mr. Banks, but the idea of an Kdilor's 
"courage oozing oul ul his finger's ends" 
seems lo us quite amusing. We have done 
with you — now to your corre8|)oiidcnt. 

Wc agree with him in a gr<<nl many 
points; and for this reason would prefer 
lhat some one cntinlii nppuxril lo a con- 
vention had taken up the subject, lhat n-- 
enj puiiil might Ih: thoroughly investiga- 
led. But while then; is a diirerence of 
opinion on a single point, il is a priviU'geas 
well as a duly we owe to t:ach other, lo 
Hike issue upon that point. In approach- 
ing ibis subject wc do it in no egotistic spir- 
it; but for Ibc pnr|iosr of a fair invnsliga- 
lioii. in order th:it Ihc "Inith may bo clie- 
iteil Ibereby." 

W'e Is'liovc wilb your correspondent, 
lhat there are many parts of ourSl.^le con- 
stilulion defective, and that many amend- 
ment.'; mighl 1m> made; and indeed have 
Ijeen in favor of n convenlion, and would 
have lx:en a zealous advivale of il but for 
Ihc slavery qucslioii. lint we have ever 
U-licvcd, and do slill believe, that if this 
<|tiestion is lo be agitated iu lhat conven- 
lion, we had lielter never have ono. 

Vour correspondent says, "there was a 
time when 1 would have approached this 
subject with fear and trembling — but that 
lime has pas.st:d." W'lus there ever a time, 
Mr. I'Mitor, when the subjecl of slavery 
assumed a more fearful political inqior- 
lanos? Was there ever a linio when il wils 
more dangerous lo agitate il? Was there 
ever a time when it wo.s more like ibc ap- 
plication of the faggot lo combustible mai- 
ler? Was thereover a time when the patri- 
ot had greater cause of alarm, or giealer 
need to "approach this subject with fear 
and trembling?" It may be true, that so 
far as an iiuliviiliml is concerned, "lhat time 
is pas-scd." It may be true that an individ- 
ual may "uppro.ich this subjei l" now wilh- 
lul endangering bis own repulalion — with- 
out the fear of being branded its a Huiatical 
abolilionisi, and as such sulijecled lo thein- 
lignanl scoffs and sneers of the world ; but 
that "the time has pass<:d" when its agita- 
tion cannot lie looked upon as endangering 
our Federal Union — when il ceiuses lo wear 
a threatening aspect — is a«delusion which 
few careful observers lalior under. Or can 

11 be thai your correspondent would convey 
the idea lhat the lime has arrived when 
that insidious faction (.\bolitionisls) has 
grown in numbers and respectability until 
il is beginning to be looked U|>on with some 
degree of allowance by the citizens of 
slavcholding Stales ? — lhat its fanalical 
principles arc iK-ginning lo be imbilied by 
slaveholders? We know lie is nol an abo- 
litionist, for be loo often disclaims that odi- 
ous title; but wo fear, greatly fear he has 
taken a rash slept and we call upon him to 
slop and rellecl serioiLsly wbetber the poli- 
cy he favors, if carried oul, would not lead 
to the most serious consequcm-es — we mean 
llial course which looks to the '•]>rt>si>eclii e 
riddance of slacery," or in any way tani- 
|H;rswith the subject at this time. 

"Kentucky," your correspondent says, 
(and truly,) "physically and politically <K- 
cupies peculiar ground." She must not, 
lie contends, take sides with either Ibe North 
or the South in Ibis controversy, bul stand 
as a sort of neutralizing power. Now if 
she is to take no pari, she must certainly 
remain jitsl ns she is. If she begin now 
to "take up the cudgels" in fiivor of Abo- 
litionism, (even though she looked only to 
'^prvspeclicc riddance,'') this will constitute 
a step, ayo a stride, which will embolden 
Northern .•Miolitioni.sls to a redoubled exer- 
tion. Our position is known lo the world. 

II is known lhat Kentucky is a slavcholding 
State; and if wc quail Is-forc the .slonn, 
where may il end? Il must be met with 
firmness. We cannot shrink wilhoul en- 
dangering Ihe South. We cimnol, consis- 
teiil with our honor give way aud let this 
fanalical spirit sweep like a torniulo over 
our Republic. It is a thing that the South 
never will submit to. And only let Stales 
U:gin lo bend liefore it, and a dis.solution of 
our Union is inevitable. Let us mei-t tbein, 
when they attack us. with reason, with ar- 
gument; and if they will not Ih; convincid, 
and destruction must conic, let Iho sin fall 
upon Iheir own heads. 

I!ut why may we nol have a (lonvenlion 
without having ihe question of slavery 
brought up? Why the iiei-essity of giving 
lo Ihe lA:gislalure al litis lime, "power to 
provide for Ihe prosjieelire ridilnure of sK^i- 
very whenever il sh.ill be the will of the 
people?" Why not leave il lo the people 
Mf7t lo empower the Legislature lo provide 
for this matter? 

It seems lo me, Mr. Kdilor, that, espe- 
cially at this time, when Iho religions as 
well as the political world, is all ^ointiio- 
tion, caused by the slavery question, wc 
should set ourselves decidedly against fa- 
king any action on the question. L' l as 
rcmum wlial tee are; for we can do il wilh- 
oul a violation in any respect of thai feder- 
al compact which has so long bound us in 
liar-.Twmy together. 

The only iiieaiis of checking so fl.-igraiit- 
ly unjust a course as lhat pursued by Abo- 
litionists, is to turn our backs upon them — 
luru a deaf ear lo their unreasonable re- 
qut:sls,and pursue a str.'iigbl-forward course, 
as though there were no such parly incxis- 
tence. Kentuckians may Ik: violently op- 
posed to Abolitionism in the present acce|>- 
tation of the term, and doubtless arc ; bul 
the lime has come w hen we cannot act upon 
the question without giving tliein foothold. 
Ix:t us, then, have nulhine to do icilli il, 
ntilil the storm has blown over — w hich it 
evidently will do; for no such barefaced 
error can ever prevail in anv enligbieiied 
land. JliSTUJ)-;. 

One of the most extraordinary ulaturdities that 
has been advanced is. '* that a mail has a eight to 
do looni-."— ro/i.'irof Kj 



Afi lUC Ifl/rilRAL. 

jcdMni.R.i — Yri.i.ow Bu*;. — 1 htivi- iiKvays h*-vw 
t sf III! Ill |irMlr»:1iii(r my t-ti(-iiiiibcn< fiom tin' 
Kiriped liii^. Iiy iiwikiiig litlli; halls of rluy, dipping 
I ill >e|jiritK uf lur|M-iitiiu-, uiiU mtttiii); oiiu iu 
y hill; (lliuii^h Ky iho way my "hilU" ureal- 
s hotlowK, or al IimkI )il:iiiis;) or iiiiiri' fxpcili- 
lioiisly hy ilruppiii^ ti lillh> oi iho ctuifiiliul nil 
11^ Ihc plaiilM. In tilt- lutUT r:ii)i*, cari.> iiiii.^t 
hf tak(*ii, nut to let nuy of the oil come into con- 
tict with the young cucuiiihrr^.as ihuy will lie iii- 
ilalily ili*slroy<^il hy il. So long im tin* Otior.of 
ih'* turp*-n1inv in |M*rnr-{tlihlc, tht* |il:inli« ure t^'cun* 
I intttTt di-prcdulion. \V|u>n tli<' (|imiilily oT 
lli>* ripiritK \ii l(ir|H-iiliiit; nncd, I111.X U-cli lou small, 
niid llic hot wrallu-r has dissit):tl<<il il, I haw onri> or 
e dl|>|H>d lh.> hatl.« Ihr- »orond time. I hnv<- oltcn 
Ihoii^hlor phiiiliiijr tuinimranly, 11 hiiitrh of mint 
li<nn>ro\j| iit Ihe mi IttI of my cnt'iimlMT IkmIx, 
it mihs(iiiih< lur tliv oil of 1iir|ii*nlin<>; hul have 
vcr i-xt-'cntod iho task; ]ierha|>!< sonu; oitrr will Im- 
riuiiit enough lo urt 011 the :jUi{geMion, and rr- 
porl. J. T. P. 

finmrks, — The remedy for Ihc yellow bug i* 
worthy of ullfittion; it ici eti!<y, iind/if a Hure pn-- 
voiitivV, will navo n K""* at dial of trotthle. Onr 
cliinuti- I*, it wolHd iX'em, p^ciilinrly favorable lo 
the breeding of |H-riitrionH iiwcctft. We have 
known H large patcli of cuctiinlH'n* to Ik> dentroyi-d 
in u single day, while thu plunU wt-re yvt tmiall, by 
the prodigious ijuuiilily of bngii which xuddciily 
!iw:irmed upon them. A genlleiiian iufornied nti 
lhat he hati always saved hix vini*!> by planting 
po/ijiirs among tliuin. 'I'hose on one side of an hI- 
Icy, wilhotit poppieii, wonhl be entirely eaten, 
while those on Ijie olher f*ide, wilb poppicv, would 
not be louched.— iiV. indutna Far. and Oatd. 

To SwrKTKN IlANCin Kn-rER.— 'I'he Eelu> dn 

Muudr Sariiiit .<^ay^: "An agrieiilturisl in the 

tieigiiborhood of HrnsdcU, having Bnrref*ded in re- 
moving Ihe bad Hmull and disagreeable taste from 
butter by beuliiig, or mixing in frenh water with 
chloriJe of lime, he was encouraged hy Ihi:* happy 
renult to eonlinue hiw experiments, by trying litem 
on hiilter so runeid as lo he past use; and he lidH 
restored lo butler, whose odor and taste were iu- 
snpporlahle, alt the twcetuetisuf fresh. Tliiit opera- 
linn in L'xtremely tiimpU', uud |>riirticahie lo all; it 
conMistjt in heating Ihe butter itiaNiinirienl fjuunli- 
ty of water, in which put tweiilv-rive to thirty 
drops of chloride of lime to twu puunJx of butler. 
After having nii.ved il till all itM purU are in con- 
tact with Ihe water, il may be h ft in it for an hour 
or two, afterwards wiibdruwn, and washed anew in 
^^e^b water. The chloride of lime having nothing 
iiijnrioiiA in it.r.an wilb safely ho augmented; hut 
after having varified ihe expt-riinoiil. it wan found 
that tweiily-five lo thirty dro|Mi to a kilogramme of 
butter were sufficient. 



part of the dung, and williiiut whieh, whatever re- 
' Ittebriter lluiu wortble«is !<:Mid. If you 
mire heap f.om whieh yon muyUappre- 
in gas IH I M-iipiii;:, prepare yourself with 
leather, tiip it in strong i inegar, and 
huU il diret-ily over the heap, and if the gas is 

enciipiug, while fuinen will Iw pereril i-.l. la Blich 
fnsr you will do well lo sow over the durl lee a 
bushel ortwo of C^ypnnin or plnwli-r of Pans, which 
will arreKl the itsei-nding ammonia, or yon can ob- 
tain some mould, very line, and cover the heap 
with a stratum of lhat. This mutter, wu HSiiure 
you, neighbor, is worth attending to. 

" Many a miekle makes a nuirkle." 
say the incontrovertible Scotch proveirb; and it is 
very certain that some hundred or iwo ponnd;< of 
ammonia are worth more care to Kave. 

Another article in fivor of the economy of which 
wc wifh lo fifieuk, is tfu"/J andg. We prenume there 
in not n family in any town, or eounly in the 
Slate, in wbiihtliL- soap fuds annually made is not 
worth from four lo six dollar:*. If a person hhould 
l«- informed lhat a half dime or (liiiie dropped every 
day from Ihe nozzle of his sink, be would iK-gin lo 
devise .some nieuiiN of .living it; u( all events, most 
men would look lo see if it wcr«> so. 

Maine CnUitHitor. 

Kroin the Indiana Farmer uud Gardener. 
SEKD PEAS- 
Dear Hir: — I saw a number of nuggeiitions in 
your paper w ith regarti to the bent method of pre- 
serving sued peuH from the ravages of tho hug. — 
Plant vour pea* designed for seed after lite 5lh of 
June, or as late a« the s.-oson will permit them to 
ripen, and the produ.-t will nol I>p troubled with tho 
bug. Will home ot your readers try this simjtle 
cx|u riment and report llie results for your paper 
next year? 

Yours very truly. II. P. B. 

Unnark».—TUii* method will probably succeed 
iu very cold se.abons, aud in more nortlieru lati- 
tudes, wliHre the pea-bug i.>i not Ro abundant. Uut 
we have tried the experiment lor several summers 
in our garden, and Hud our late |ica'' as much in- 
feslml as any other. < >n Ihe contrarv. a otnj early 
crop has u>nally eseaped. We slioii'ld be pleased, 
however, tn hear the experimcutJi of uth'TS. — I'-^U. 
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SpBi\r, WHr.\T. — There are few farmers who 
plant spring wheat, not as many as there were a 
few years ago. Il is nol )iopnlar with milieni, be- 
ing of very hard kernal, and not turning out so 
good flour. A farmer from Madison county lells 
me lhai he always puts in a crop of spring wlient 
to make sure against any mishap which may occur 
to Ihe winter wheat, lu one case he raised iwenly- 
tbree bushels upon three-fourths of an acre, sow- 
ing about a bushel of seed to Ihe acre. Iu pre- 
paring spring wheat for mill, hrtret it with tiroqtiart* 
of vattr lo the bnthti, aud wheal solreatetl yielded 
as good Hour a.s any otln-r, and was as easy to grind. 
We sboulrl Iw glad of ihe cxpericuce ol any sub- 
scriber, with spring wlivat. 

Nkw Yohk l-'AKMrKs' Cm'ii. — At tho regular 
mnitlhly meeting of the Fnnuem* Club of New 
York, on Tuesday, Iho following matters were 
considered: 

Among the KubjecUt of conversation was the 
prcservalion of Peach Trees, as by lying a small 
liundic of tobacco about the trunk, a' little above 
the ground, the dripping from which woulil destroy 
the worms at the routs; or train oil poured round 
the trunk, or anthracite coal or ashes placed there. 
Tansy was recommended to be planted around the 
Ireesas a jirevenlive against wurni*^^. Col.Tiavcrs, 
of New Jersey, was of the opinion lhat Ihe ordi- 
nary direelions for killing the grulw about Ihe trees 
are unavailing. IHgging and manuring are the 
only appliances that he has found successful. We 
eume lo Ihe conclusion lhat no very positive reme- 
dy is known. Personal vigilance and a conslaiit 
examination of tho trees appear to be the best re- 
liaiici-. 

Mr. Knight, of Washington city, nimle some 
interesting remarks in n-lation lo a rereiit lour 
Ihrongh the Southern Slates. The seiilers from 
Dutchess county who went lo l-'airfax county, 
Va., are said to l>c doing exceedingly well with 
Iheir farms, ond are making money, two Hollars 
for one formerly made in this Slate. A novel mode 
of preparing manure was alio described. Hy its 
application, the produce of corn was treble. 

Hemp is now rotted by the ai.l of sleam in Ken- 
lucky, r'ive minutes appliealion of sleam makes 
Ihe sieiii ready for the brake. The fibre is thought 
to betler and more beauliful than when wal'-r rot- 
led. Specimens of linen ctjual to the Irish was 
shown by Mr. Knight. 

Ill Mississippi and Alabama general agriculture 
was attraeling much attention. 

The hour of conversation having elapsed, the 
regular question came up, the " Preservation of 
Animal Kood.'* A new pro<;ess was described by 
Col. Clark: Il i» to place meal in stout iron vessels 
anil exhaust them of air. Then the mixture of 
pickle necessary lo prewrvc il is admitted into the 
vessel and completely fills up all Ihe pores and 
opeuings of the meat. It is said the plan haslM-eti 
adopted extensively for the South .Xmerican .Mar- 
ket. 

I'ho directions for curing nieabi contained iu 
tho Kmigrants' (luide, a comprehensive work by 
Mr. Mur:*hall, were read, and other references 
were re|»eatedly made lo it as a standard work. 

The Newbold and Riflgeway hams of New Jer- 
sev, were spoken of us very celebrated, tio also 
Ihose of Mr. Pool. 

.Mr. Campbell related soiiio inlcresttiig experi- 
menu b<- made in lKt9, by forcing brine into hams 
under an imniensu hydraulic pressure, which lianis 
IkuI been placed in a cylinder, from which Ihe air 
litui Ik-cii exhausted. In no instance did Ihe solu- 
tion peiietrati' tlie hami , or make them salt, except 
in one particular way, which is rem-rvcd for furtlu-r 
examination, and nol yet made public. DIher re- 
marks were made of some interest, for which we 
have no room. — N. V. Trut Sun. 

DisE-\8Rn Potatoes.— In a talc number of the 
Cultivator, I noticed a communication from ** 1*'. 

stating that ho had had the misfortune to lose 
many of Ins potatoes by disease. 1 think no our 
who will visit liis domicil and wilnesat the organ of 
order, so strongly developed, in all hi.** arraiige- 
meiitH, will impute it to any fault <if liis. My 
Cbcuango potatoes have not been better for the last 
ten years, than they are ihis spring. 1 put 2011 
bushel in one bin, in my cellar last fall. 1 have 
taken out HO bushels and sold this spring, and have 
lOf) bushels remaining which can be examined by 
any one who wishes. Mymelboil of cultivating is 
as follows: 

1 break up mowing or pasture land, Ihe last of 
August or Ihe first of September, aud let il remain 
until Spring. I then spread a lit^ht dressing of 
green manure, evenly on the surlace, from six to 
ten coHs to Ihc acre, ns I have it to spare, and har- 
row the ground over two or three limes. 'Phen 
with a horse and plough, run light furrows .'tA feet 
a|>art. Icutlhus^ potatoes that are more than an 
inch and a half ibrougb, lengthwise, and plant them 
the .«ame day I cut litem — the smaller ones (plant 
whole. On smooth land I plnnt Ihem iu drills, 
about lifloen inches apart, one piece in a place, tin- 
b'KK they are very small; I cover them with a plow, 
turning a light furrow on each side. On rough 
ground I put two pieces in a drHI, making Ihc bills 
two feet apart. As soon as Ihey are up, 1 plaster 
ihem, pulling Iwo or three bushel on the 1 
throwing it on the hill with Ihe haiirl. I comiiK 
digging about Ihe ^Oth of ±^i>plember. I let Ihem 
lie on the ground lo dry about half an hour aftei 
they are dug — Ihey are Iheu carefully sorted 
lettving all small or cut potatoes, on the ground; 
being careful to have those that are put in Ihe cel- 
lar, dry and cool. I have pursued this method ten 
yuarti with good success. — Maine Cut. 
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thai callle and horses 
geese are permitled to feed i: 
gi-cse are said to destroy \n\ 
heiiee when slock bucome sicl 
turn Iheir geese amongHl Iheu 

Wu are well aware that grese are poison to most 
kinds of grass, and it is our upinion that fourgoese 
will destroy as much grass as a cow. (ieese and 
turkeys cost the farm»r mure than any living crea- 
tures on Ihe place in proporlion to their value. — 
A turkey nelts nt from tweiily-live to fifty ceiitu, 
and consumes as nmrh as a hog that weighs an 
hundred pounds. — Ttnn. AgrioiUurisl. 

Str.HPF,NAio.N HivEs. — A Writer in th" Farmer's 
('abinet suspends his beehives by fixing two np- 
righlsou his hives, and boring a hole iu each, in.<ipri6 
a wooden pin; by tliis cross-piece he han^s his 
hives under a sort of roof, to protect iheni from 
the sun. lie says the worms drop out, and tho bees 
fight the molhs belter. He makes his addition tu 
bis hives, by splicing on underuenlh, a box of Ihe 
same size us his hives; bees working downward, 
mil seldom upward. 



Ammomia.- 
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freely exposed lothe air wilhoul 
Ids is a ruinous praclide, and Ik>- 
tokens Wiiiit of knowledge or want of care, one of 
the two. In Ibis coiiililioii, dung can ncarcely re- 
ixmiii a long time, even in early spring, without 
snflering a Very great deleriuratioii; as by Ihe fer- 
mentaliwii, which musl inevilably result if the 
heap be large and compact, the most valnabte of 
its cumjtonuuts is volililized — ammonia, wliieh llie: 
ofl* in the form of gas. Every pound or Ibis val 
liable snll wilt produce sixlv puundsof wlir^at or ) 
bui«bel (d'corn; being, as weKaid.thc nio.^ valuabh 



'mat are Fi.owrita (m»oi> 

and wriUen a great d«ul to uiy eouni lynifo aliout 
the cnllivatioii of llowers, ornamental ganleniiig, 
nd rural emb< llislimt'nts; and I would read them 
u homily ou Ihe subject every day of every remain- 
ing year of my life, if I thought it would induce 
thorn to make Ibis a malter of parlicular ultentiun 
and care. When a man asks me, what is the use 
f shruljs .md (lowers, mv first impulse is always, 
tu look under At* fuit and itr the icnfflh of Ai^ ears. 

I heartily sick of measuring everytliing by a 
standard of mere utility and prolil; and us heartily 
do I pity the man, who can see no goojl in life but 
ill the pecuniary gain, or in the mereaniuiul indul- 
gences of eating aud drinking." 

Colrnan's AgrieuUnral Tour. 

A praclical farmer informs the Hartford Times, 
llial in taking up a fence that had been set fourteen 
vcars, lie noticed that some of the posts remained 
nearly sound, while others rotted ofl" at ihe bottom. 
While looking for the cause, he found that those 
posts which were m'X limb down, or inverted from 
liie way they grew, were sound. Those which 
were set as Ihey grew, were rotted off. This fact 
is worthy the ultenlion of farmers. 

Tnr FmiTs or Ki.rrTRiciTr. — "When at Biloxi 
last auluinu," says Ihe Memphis Enquirer, "wo 
hiw a lemon tree'which had been made lu produce 
several crops, in (piick succession, by the applica- 
tion toils roots of the •:iilmnie hnttrry. The Iruil 
was as perfect as thai grown in the natural way." 



MISCELLANY. 

LORD R()S.SK-S TI':Ll';SCOPE. 

Till' Lomion Times iiiililishes n letter 
I'rom Sir Jaiin-s Soulli, fully do.scribiiij; llio 
instniiiu'iit. Hi', Willi Dr. Robinson ami 
Lord Rossp. mnile tho first observaliousH-itli 
this woiidiM-liil iiLstriinnent, on the night of 
tho 5lh of .March. Tho tele.sc.o()e is a iVVic- 
lonian. but il is intended lo give it ii IjC 
Maireun form, by which it i.s lielieved its 
power will be ineri^a-sed niiiterially. It 
weighs lifleen tons, and is inoiinled lie- 
tween tw o sloiic w.ills fifty feet high, twen- 
ty-three feet wide, and seventy one long, 
li rests on nn universal joint, iilaeed in iiia- 
soiirv. and is worked by a chain utnl w ind- 
Ia.s3. So admirably is il balanced, Ibat it 
may be raised from its lowi-at point to ibo 
zenith by two men, in six minutes; and any 
object brought williiii its field in eight min- 
utes. 

One of the most important rcsulls of the 
oUservations by this huge telescope thus far 
made, is tlie resolulion of nehtihc into dis- 
linel slurs, and the consequent overthrow 
of the '•nebulse theory," as it is called. Sir 
James South, s|x.aklng of the view of tho 
nebuUe, alVorded by the telescope, .s.iys 
that its "inagnilieeiicc bafllus all descrip- 
tion." 

Of the jihcnomcnon noticed when tho 
telescope wn.< directed towards Iho moon, 
the letter thus s|icaks: — 

"On the ISth of March, when the moon 
was («3ven and a half days old, 1 never saw 
her illumed disk sn lieautifiilly, nor her 
mountains so temptingly niciisurable. On 
my first looking into tlic telescope, a star of 
nlioiit the 7th magnitude was some minutes 
of a degree distant from the moon's dark 
limb. Seeing that the oceulUition by the 
moon was inevitable, as it wa.s the first oc- 
cultation which bad lieen observed with 
that telescopic, 1 was luixioua that it should 
beoliserved by its noble maker; and very 
much do I regret that through kindness to- 
wards mc.lie would not accede to my wish; 
for the star, instead of disappearing tho 
moment the moon's edge came in contact 
w ith il, apparently glided on the moon's 
dark face, a.s if it had lieen seen through a 
transparent moon, or as if the star were 
lictween me and the moon. It remained on 
the moiOT 'sdi.sk nearly Iwo seconds of time, 
iuid then instantly disappeared at lOli. 9m. 
59 72s. sidereal time. I have seen this ap- 
parent projoclion of a star on the moon's 
face several times, but from the great bril- 
liancy of the star, this was the most be:ui- 
tiful 1 ever saw. — The e.nt.se of this phe- 
nomenon is involved in iinpenetiablo mys- 
tery." 

An explanation of this phenomenon was 
.tttemiited by Or. llaslewood, in the Time.^, 
bv ascribing the appearance of Ihe star on 
the miKin'.s disk to the fact, "lhat the im- 
pression of an object on the retina remains 
ibr some time after it has lieen removed." 
— Sir .lames s.iys that this explnnalion has 
b<!en liefore given; hut lie .says llmt on the 
(!lh of Teb. 11121, he eaw the star Delia 
Priseiiim, apparently projected on the 
moon's dark laei,', not one or two s<'conds 
onlv. hwleighl seconds *id ninc-lenlhs; and 
tlii.s fact he thinks destroy.s the hy|>olhesis. 
IJesides, he urges, this proji-ction lia-s Uen 
obsiM ved prior lothe star's emersion, or re- 
ap|H-araiice from liehind the moon's btnly; 
or iimlber word.s, the star has been .-a-eii to 
sliirt out, not at Ihe moon's edge, but on 
ihe iiKMin's face; and it is impossible that 
an impression should lie made on the retina 
hefore the object ap|>i'ars. Tho hypothesis 
oM)r. H. is therefore inadequjite. 

or the wonders which this magnificent 
instrument is likely to unveil. Ihe follow- 
ing extract from llie fir.-il letter of Sir .lames 
South do«-s not perhaps suggest too many 
or too much: 

"What will be the power of llli* telescope 
when it has its !/■ Mair^an fiirm. it is not 
ea-sy to divine; what nobidrc it will resolve 
iiiloslar.5: in what ncbube it will not find 
.star.-i; how many satellites of Saturn it will 
show tons, how many il will indicate as lie- 
longing to Uranus; how many nebula- nev- 
er yet seen by mortal eye will it present to 
us; what spots will it show ii.s on the va- 
rious planets; will it tell us what causes the 
variable brightness of llie fixed stars; will 
it give us any informatiou as to the consti- 
tution of the |ilanetary nrbubc; will il exhi- 
bit lo us any salellilas encircling Ihem: will 
il tell us wliy the snielliles of .lupiter, which 
generally |>a.s.s over Jupiter's face us disks 
nearly of white light, sometimes traverse 
it as black palehes; will il add loonrknowl- 
•-dge of Ihe physical construction of the 
nebiikus stars; as that mysterious class of 



lies w hif-h siirroiiiid soma stars, called, 
wanlol'a iN iler name, 'photosph. re.s;' 
will it kIiow tin: amiiiul iieliuliL' of Lyra 
ly its a brilliant hiiiiinoiis ring, or will 
It exhibit Ihem as thousands of stars arrau- 
Hi\ in all the synmielry of an ellipse: 
will it en,nlde us lo l omprebend the hitherto 
incomprehensible origin of the great nebu- 
lie of Orion; will il give us in easily appre- 
ciable i|uuiility the parallax of some of the 
fixed stars, or will il make sensible Ions the 
parallax of the iiebube theinsidves; finally 
having prcsenlcd lo us original portraiLs of 
the imnin tuid of the siderial heavens, such 
as man has never dared even lo anticipate, 
will it by dagnerieotype aid administer to 
us copies founded on truth anil enable iw- 
tronomers of fiilure ages to compare the 
moon and the heavens as they may then be, 
wilb Ihe moon and Ihe heavens as ihey 
were? — Some of thcsi. i|Uestioi>s will l)e an- 
swered allirmalively, others negatively 
and thai, too, very shortly, for the noble 
iiiakorofihe noblest instrument ever form- 
ed by man, "has cast his bread upon the 
waters," and will, w ith (Jod's blessing, find 
it before many days. — Boslon Journal 
" L VLV . 

RT MRU. KRA.YCIS H. ORIIOOD. 

There'll many a iiiaidi'.ii more brilliant, by far, 
With tliu Kleiiof a fawn, and the i;Unc.. of a star; 
Hut liearl there wa« never more tender and true, 
Thau beBlsi in Ihe heart of darliiii; Lulu I 

too modest to dazzle; hut oh! 



r, if you will or no! 

|i, with th.-ir iliy, Htarlled 



Here 

They win you tn lov 
.And when Ihev glaiii 
look. 

Her tioiil trembles in Ihem, like liplit in a brook. 
'Iliero are hrigiit eyes by tlinnsandii, blaek, hazel 
and blue, 

Hut wlioHL- are so lovely OS lliofc of l.iilu? 
.\lid waves of "ofl hair, that a poet wonhl vow 
Was niouiili^lit oa marble, driioji over her brow, 
The nW' rarely blooiiin, thro* that lij^lit silken maze, 
But when it does |iluy there, how aoflly it playn! 
I )h! there'll many ninaidon more brilliant 'tin true, 
Butiionegoenchantiiij^ as little Lulu! 
She fliei,, like a fairy, about iiie all day. 
Now neNlling lieMide me, now up and away! 
Hhe 9\g\w unbidden with warble as wild. 
As the lay of Ihc mellow lark — innocent child! 
She's playful, and tender, and tnijiliiig, and true, 
She's Hweet an a lily iny dainty Lulu! 
She whisper.^ nweel faiicieii, now mournful, now 
bri|:lit, 

Tln-n deeper her glances, with love and delight. 
And the kIow, timid i*miles, thiit dawns in her face, 
Seem filled with her spirit's ineflable uraee. 
till! the w-orld cannot olltr a treaiiure so true, 
Aa the child like devotion of happy Lulu! 

iNGENvn-v Oh- TIIP. GcRMANs. — The following are 
.-^oine of the inventions ^hicli have originated in 
t>eriliaiiy: 

A. U. 

■.m Saw :\iiiis 

M)H Sun Dial.-. 
<)!«; l-'ulliliK Mills 

in;ii Tiiiuse of Hops 

IIIXI Wind .Mills 
t>il Puinliiijf 
larn Speetael,.s 
131K) Taper of linen ra^s 
1312 Organs 
1318 Gunpowder 



i:)50 Wire making 

i:t3n Mats 

i:l7H Pins 

i:)MI (Irist Mills 

l l'i3 Wnoil l-iiigravings 

1 I'lU Priiiling 

1 I: 111 I'riutiiig Presses 

1 1 111 ( 'oppi-rplate engraving 

1 l.VI Printing' ink 

1 1:,-> r:i..ii U|„-» 

1 Is; l-hiiiiiil^ Hells 
l.'.tll) WmelK-s 

1.1'lter posts or mails 
Kleliing 

Uolliiig apparatus 
1547 Cun lock" 
1635 Spinning ivheeU 
15-lb Almanacs 

Stoves 

S.-alins wax 

15WI Telescopes 

llilO Wooden l.ellon.9 
.Mierosi-o|K-s 

II13H Theniiometera 

]li43 .Mezzotint engraving 

llirill Air pumps 

lli.'.l Kl. clrie miic-liines 

16.'>5 P.-iiduhiin clocks 

inilll Cl.iriouet 

ITIlf, White china ware 

17tt7 Prussian bliio 

170!) Sterotyping 

1715 Mercurial tbeniionieter 

1717 Piano Fortes 

1730 .Solar Iiiieroscopo 

1753 The g.iniut 

17W Lithography. 
Ilesides there are several ncniian inventions o 
which w.'cannul asi-.-rlain the date — such as door 
locks and latches, the modem screw auger, aud 
gimlet, the cradle for lior^-esliug, &.c. vVc. 

Surely a nation w-liii:li has made such contribii- 
lioiis to the iiili-rests of literature aud the arts muU 
occupy u high rank in intellect and ingenuity. 

*' The Hutchinson's attracted an overllowing 
audience tu the 'I*alM.-rnacIe last evening, to listen 
to their sweet warblings for the last lime during 
the present season. Kvery inch of space in that 
immense edifice was filled, and iiiulliludes were 
unable lu find adinillance. This was creditable 
alike lo the taste and the liberality uf onrcitizenf, 
showing as il did a generous and hearty apprecia- 
tion of these native minstrels and their simple mu- 
sic. 'Hie performances went off wilb great reint 
many of the pieces being loudly encoretl. The 
'Old Cranile State" was sung in words particularly 
adapted to the ot-casion; and as the last 'Farewell' 
died away upon the ears of the delighted multitude, 
many helirls « ere filled « illi regret ut parting « illi 
the children of song. They leave to-day for Bos- 
ton, where we understand they nr« lo give one oi 
two ('oncerls liefore returning to llie 'old home 
farm.' We coiiiiiieiid Ihem lo the kind regards 
end the generous patronage of our friends in 
City of iJie Three Hills."— JV. 1'. Tiibune. 



A WoKLo's Convention — Uoliert Owen, 
who has labored for many years to produce 
a moral relbrm.-ition in civilized .society, 
has is-sued tni address on tho occasion of 
leaving the United States for Euro|io, in 
the Sleam Packet of the first of June. He 
has been residing in this country for nine 
months, after on absence of filWen years- 
and aHcr speaking of the great increase of 
our cities, of our population, of the cultiva- 
tion of Ihe .soil alter referring to the 

great increa-st; of our wealth, of the pro 
gress of scientific knowledge, of our power 
to do gooil or to do ovil, he goes on as fol- 
lows: 

" In proportion as your scientific power lo create 
wealth bus increased, individual conipolitioii 
increased ignorniil selfishness, vice, crime and i 
erv among the masses, so ns to make all pnrlias 
bli'ud to their present position of high capabilities 
and to their iuleresUi a^ individuals and iiieiiibrni 
of society. 

Your Mlutesnien ore occupied in unprofitabi 
and iialiolially injurious [lolilii-s. 

Your jioliliciaiis in petty local party contests, 
useless for the attaininent of great results. 

Your capitalists and extensive nu-n-Jiants are 
over-whelmed in speculBtious, liuzanlous tu them- 
selves, and of little comparative benefit to their 
rouutry or lo Iho world. Tliero is no rurraiglii, 
wisdom, or order — no permanent, prosperous fu- 
lun- ill any nt Uieir proceedings. 

Your traders, wholesale and retail, are wasting, 
most iujunolisly, much of the capital, talent, nuii 
industry of your country, and at Ihe same lime 
keeping the mind ami morals of the I'nioli upon a 
low level, most disadvanlugeous to every cla.s.«. 

Your most industrious clasiies are kept iliui'.ces- 
sarily in toil, ignosaiice, and consequent degrada- 
tion. 

Scnselt.ss superstitions pervade the land w-illioiit 
a perlicle of real charily being created lietweeii 
any of the nlusses, sects or |inrlies, possessing nny 
one of these monster olwlaeles tu liiiiiiaii jirogress, 
for any who have been iiL-ule lo dill.-r from 
theiii; and r.-ligioii is per%-erled to parly purpo- 

Yoiir prisons and puiiislimelits increase, and the 
lli-cessily fur mor.-, while the presaill state of things 
continues, will daily become stroiigi-r. 

You have ciready, to a great eytenl, tbrou^iout 
the Union, ignoraiie.e, poverty, divi.iioii and iiusery. 
.•\iid yet, as the mnsei of these evils have Wen dis- 
covered, they niuy now lie easily removed. " 

This must lie done by public opinion 
ulilch governs tho world, and m.-asiire.s 
slioulii In' taken to cieale a new and sound 
public opinion ; lo reform all the errors aud 
abuses existing in civilized society. To 
Ibis end. iMr. Owen proposes lhat a con- 
vention be called !o h- lioldeii in New 
York on the first day of t letolier ncil, to 
1)0 called the "World's i;onvfntiou" to 
I'liinncipair the l|Umiin race from igno- 
riUK-e, poverty, division, sin and ini^ury — 



and to confinm in ses-iion "until the great 
and giKsl work of esiublisliiug eipial and 
|ii8t rights among men and insnrnig tli.^ 
progressive iinprovi-iiient and happiness of 
all, shall \>2 well understood." — Buslmt 
Jiturnul, 

Tun Ches:; I'i.avi:r. — .\ commiinicntion 
ill the Newark Daily .\dverliser tells us 
tli;it when .Maelzel left this country (In- 
died at sea) he IimjU llic clii-is player lu 
pieces and Isixed up the parts in sevei.-il 
cases, whleli were stored at I'lilladelphia. 
Recently Dr. S. K. Mitchell, of lhat city, 
after a careful exaiiiiiiatioii of ihese (//.yVc- 
/« Wf/Mini, discoven-il the secret oftlieir 
contilruclien, and has succeeded iu putting 
them together, and the machine is now ex- 
hibited at I'eale'a .Museum. 

Bul a more inleresiing disclosure has 
Ik!i ii made it .sr-ems, at Paris, by one .Moii- 
.iieur Moiiret, who w.as .VI,'udzel,H player in 
liurope, lie reveals the secret of ihu 
m.-mncr in whieh tho games were play- 
ed. 

Tin; concealed player was scaled iinme- 
diiitely undi-r the automaton's chess Ixiard, 
1 may lie supposed to Is; looking up lo 
its under surface, lie there .-sees a repre 
sent.ition of that Ixtird, each square |iaiiiti-d 
correspond with the square alxive, tliu 
ly diirerence lieing that, while on the aii- 
iiatou's board some of the squares aruoi - 
cupied by chess men and others are empty, 
very one of the squares Is'iiealh is num- 
beicdaild furnished with a small iron knob 
sus[H*nded by a thre.id. Kvery chess man 
on the automaton's lioard contained n small 
magnet. Now, suppose the game about lo 
liegin: tbirly-two ehessmen are on the au 
tomalon's board; of course each one having 
a ni.agnet, the tliirly-lwo iron knobs be- 
neath are drawn up to the lioard. As sixm 
as one of the chessmen is taken up, tho 
knob, iRiiiig released fi-oni the attraclioii, 
drops, and tho concealed player knows 
which 8(|uare is vacated. As soon as it is 
placed U|ion aiiotlier stpiare the knob be- 
neath is drawn up, and thus indicates the 
play that h.xs lieen made. The concealed 
jdayer re|ieals these moves on a small 
lujiird of his own, and then sets in motion, 
hy strings, the arm of the automaton; and 
thus the game goes on 

Maolzel's player in this country, we 
have iKM'ti told, was a ({erinan nnined 
Slombergcr; and he too dii-d, we believe, 
some three or four yours ago.— C'our. and 
Enijuirer. 

The Wife. — A French preacher says: 
It is her happiness toix) ignorant of all that 
the world calls pleasure — her glory is to 
live in the duties of a wife ,ind mother — and 
she consecrates her days to the practice of 
social virtues. Occupied in the govern- 
ment of her family, she reigns over her 
husband by complaisance,over lierchiblreii 
by mildness, over domestics, by goixiness. 
Her house is the residence of religious sen- 
timents, of filial piety, of conjugal love, of 
maternal tenderness, of order, sweet sU-e]) 
and good health. Kconomical and studious, 
she prevents want and dissiptites the pas- 
sions — the indigent who present themselves 
at her door are never repulsi^d — the licen- 
tious avoid her presence. She has a char- 
acter for dignity and reserve lhat makes 
her respected— of indulgence and senaibili- 
ly that inakta her loved — of prudence aud 
lirmness lhat makes her esteemed.- — She 
dillust^s around her a mild warmth and 
pure light which vivify and illumine all 
that encircle her. 

Happy the man who possesses such awife, 
and can justly appreciate her worth. Hap- 
py the ciiildren w ho are nurtured by her 
care and modelled by her counsel. Hap- 
py the dom(!slic8 who wait her commands 
and enjoy her benevolence — and happy 
Ihe society which holds in its bosom a Ixi- 
ing worthy of a better world. 

CimoNicLES OF Fashion. — M last the 
"fashionables" have a book devoted to their 
))redeccssors — to notices of men and women 
of fashion; whom, lothe mortification of 
vanily, graver historians and biographers 
have allogellier neglected. We doubt not 
lihe reprint of this work will have a tremen- 
dous sjile, for what young lady or gentle- 
man, now a-days, will bear the designation 
of "unfashionable?" — and what one so in 
curious as not lo desire lo know the sta- 
ges in the progress to nio<lern Hon Tim! 

Fashion, pro|)erly so called, b< gan With 
Queen Klizab< th, who entrenched herself 
chin-deep in observances. I!ut what will 
our lady readers say when the chronicler 
declares, on undeniable authority, that tho 
maiden Queen fed herself with her fingersl 
Forks were well known in Kngliuiil, and 
several had been presented to Klizaheih, 
hut their use was considered a superb 
mark of coxcombry. The prejudice 
ogainst them seems to have been as strong 
as yetexi.sls among some worthy folks 
against the "split spoons," as they call the 
silver forks now iu general use. Those 
who object to the "split spoons" must rc- 
member that Fashion is progressive, and 
that an eloquent divine preached onco 
against the use of the common fork as an 
insult on I'rovidenee uot to touch one's 
"meat with one's fingers." 

In tho good old times when immense 
mas.ses of |iowdcred horse hair on tho heads 
of fine ladies .and gentlemen were consider- 
ed "Ihe thing," the thieves were more on 
the alert for wigs than for watches or jew- 
elry, and tho victims were quite as easily 
de|irived of ihem. The rogues cut hoi™ in 
the backs of hackney coaches, and took 
awav these head pieces with inimitable 
dexterity. But the most ingenious mode 
w,-is for a sturdy thief lo carry n stout Ixiy 
iu a liaskcl. who, in passing through a 
crowd, would si ize and conceal Ihe mast at- 
tractive looking periwic, A knavish "/rt-tA- 
um" this — Nashville Daily Gazette. 

The following is a summary from the official list 
of the Nary, lately published in the I'niou: 
Ships of Ihe line 10 liazee I 

l irst class Krigates 1'2 l-'irsl cjas-i Sloops 17 
Second do !2 Seeoud ilo << 

Urigs H Schooners H 

Stenilierl H Slorj. .Ships 4 

The nuinlierof guns is not give«, aud s«i'oral of 
the vessels are iu ordinary. 

ITltbaism. — .Abolition ultraism.and Pro- 
slavery iillraism are alike dangerous and 
delc-slible, and Ixith should meet tin; unqual- 
ified c(-tisiii-e of a coiiservalivo public. It 
has now come lo Ix; a cximnuiii Ihiiig fiir 
South Carolina Nulliriers and Abolition 
fanatics, to talk familiarly of a dissolution 
of the t'liioii. — We ex|K.ct nothing heller 
iiflhem, (iiid care but liltle for their blus- 
ter. Hol|i are held in about equal conti-mpt 
by Ihc great mass of cool-minded people. 

We must confess our surprise, bow-ever, 
in finding some of the sp'akers at the .Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal Convention at LouisviMe, 
indulging in language which is only Ix-- 
coming a I'irney or a Quattlebuin. — Said 
Rev. Dr. Wiiitms in a speech in favor of a 
division oflhe church: 

'If 1 believed that in voting for a sepa- 
rate organization of the Church, a dissolii- 
liiiii of Ihe l;niled Sl.ates should fiillow, I 
wduld still vole for a separalioii '.' 

Now, with all due res|xcl lor Rev. Dr. 
Wiiiam, afler this dcelaralioii, we would 
not tos:-, a cnpiK-r Ix tween biiiianil ,'^titlier- 
laud aud .Scott, and the oth'-r red iiioullie'l 
abolitionists of Ihe North. They are rabid, 
fanalical and crazy, if you please, but be is 
no less so. The country could spare some 
tboii.sands just such patrioiie individuals 
,'ind lie all the better lor the purging. — 
Sciolo Ga-.erlc. 



